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Sacredness does not mean secrecy. Many persons 
suppose that sacred things are profaned by the viola- 
tion of their secrecy. There is truth in this some- 
times. But there are souls to whom the utterance 
of some of our most sacred thoughts or experiences’ 
would be a life blessing. The question is, Sacred to 
what, or to whom? Every high and holy experience | 
ought to be sacred to a high and holy purpose, and | 
that purpose is not always to be attained by burying | 
an experience utterly out of the sight of men. 


Acquaintanceship is not dependent on a personal 
face-to-face‘ meeting. It is often the case that a 
reader feels better acquainted with an author who 
has guided and inspired him by his writings, but 
whom he has never seen, than with a next-door 
neighbor whom he has casually met day by day for 
years. Therefore it is that many a reader of The | 
Sunday Schooi Times has had a sense of personal | 
acquaintance with Professor Austin Phelps, through 
his lesson-helps and other writings in these pages, 


even though he never saw that mag of God. Hence 


as also to the review, in the book department, of the 
biography of Professor Phelps by his daughter. 





Restraint from wrong-doing is not the most efficient 
way of cultivating the spirit of right-doing. But it 
is one of the agencies by which no person is too good 
to be benefited. It is not easy to teach any one to 
be reverent who does not spontaneously and naturally 
revere, But it is not so difficult to restrain the out- 
ward show of irreverence in the presence of things 
to be revered. . And this spirit of reverencexis one to 
be cultivated by every means of greater or less effi- 
cacy. “In reverence,” says Ruskin, “is the chief 
joy and power of.life,—reverence for what is pure 
and bright in your own youth ; for what is true and 
tried in the age of others; for all that is gracious 
among the living, great among the dead, and marvel- 
ous in the powers that cannot die.” There are things 
to be revered that seem to escape those who count 
themselves most reverential. The school of reverence 
is one from which no pupil should ever go out. 





Heaven is a present pcssibility as well as a future 
attainment. It is suggested by Dr. R. G. Moulton 
that the phrase “ On earth as it is done in heaven” 
is intended to qualify, not only the petition, “Thy 
will be done,” but also the two which precede it. He 
would arrange them in this way : 


Hallowed be thy - On earth as it is done 


Thy kingdom come in tata 


Thy will be done 
In heaven the Name—that is, the personality of God 
—is the rallying point of all the holy, the just, and 
the true. It is hallowed, set apart in holiest conse- 
cration, that it may be near and helpful and comfort- 
ing to all. So, we ask, let it be done here. In 
heaven the kingdom has come completely. The per- 
fect order of a loving brotherhood under the rule 
of a loving Father has come. To be able to say 
“My brother” from the heart, we must learn to say 
“Our Father” in that way. In heaven they know 
how to do it. We pray that it may be so on earth. 
In heaven the will of God is done joyfully, ungrudg- 
ingly, swiftly. All self-will has been swallowed up 
in the “ good and acceptable and perfect will of God.” 
“So may it be with us,” we pray. The whole three 
petitions are aspirations toward the life of heaven 





while still on earth. When they are answered, and 

| in so far as they are so, heaven has come into us. It 
| is no longer a heaven to which we have to go; it is 
become the kingdom within us. 


Sunday-schools cannot do everything for the young. 
Even where the Sunday-school influence is more 
positive for good than that of the family or the 
pulpit in a given parish, it may not be sufficient in 
itself to overcome the lack in those other depart- 
ments of church life. lf, indeed, the positive influ- 
ence of a particular Bunday-school is in the direction 
| of evil, the church authorities are obviously responsi- 

ble for it. According to The Evangelical Church- 
| man, of Toronto, a bishop of the Church of England 
| has recently confessed that on tracking out the course 
_of seventy-seven pupils from his own Sunday-school | 





drunkards.” It is;not specifically said that the rec- 
tor and all the members of the vestry in that parish 
were total abstainers, and that the mothers of those 
pupils were all active in behalf of the total-abstinence 
cause, while the Sunday-school teachers were hard 
drinkers, and urged a free use of liquors on the part 
of their pupils; but at the best the question is a fair 
one, why a rector who could make no better show 
than this for the young people who had been under 
the influence of the family, the Sunday-school, and 
the pulpit, in his own parish, should have been made 
abishop. But aside from this question, is it not non- 
sense to suggest, even by implication, that Sunday- 
school instruction in a church parish made confirmed 
drunkards of a majority of the pupils? 


CAUSES FOR THANKSGIVING. 
Many a Christian believer said to himself, or to 
others, this year, as ‘ Thanksgiving Day” 
nounced : 





was an- 
“Well, I suppose I ought to be thankful; 
but it is not easy to see what I have, to give thanks 
for, just now.” Yet the inspired injunction to the 
believer is that he should be “ giving thanks always for 
all things in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ to God, 
even the Father;” and, as a plain matter of fact, he 
who does not give thanks always for all things in the 
providences of God does not really know what the 
spirit of thankfulness is, or what are the truest causes 
for thanksgiving at any time. 

Thanksgiving God-ward is prompted by the grate- 
ful consciousness of what God is, in his unvarying 
love and wisdom and power, rather than of what he 
has done in this or that particular, on a special occa- 
sion, for the benefit of one individual or another in 
the limitless universe of his control. Without a 
sense of God’s personality, thanksgiving toward God 
is an impossibility. In the recognition of God’s per- 
sonality as it is disclosed to us in the person of his 
Son, thanksgiving toward God is instinctive and in- 
telligent and unceasing. “He that spared not his 
own Son, but delivered him up for us all, how shall 
he not also with him freely give us all things?” Can 
we fail to be thankful toward such a God at all times, 
whatever be his dealings with us or his orderings 
for us? 

This is our way of looking at an earthly friend. 
That he is what he is, is our chief cause for thankful- 
ness in the thought of him. While we are thankful 
for his etal words and his loving ways in this or that 
particular, and want to tell him so, we are glad above 
all else that he is ever his own self, and we are more 
thankful for this than for all else concerning him. 
Even when his course with reference to us gives us 
pain,—through our temporary misunderstanding of 
him, or through his better sense, than ours, of our needs 
and of his duty, or if indeed there be any fault or failure 
on his part, in his human errancy,—we do not, if we 
have the spirit of true friendship, fail even for the 
moment to give thanks for himself as he is, and for 
himself as he is sure to show himself at his best and 
truest. And if this be our way of looking at a 
fallible earthly friend, shall we be less mindful of 





| the goodness of our Friend of friends, who has never 


a peculiar interest will attach to the article in the ‘(presumably while he was a rector), he found that | a fault or failure, and who never makes a mistake ? 


contributors’ columns, from the pen of the Rev. Dr. | 
~Dana, concerning Austin Phelps and Albert Barnes, | church regularly, and thirty-nine were confirmed | to give thanks always to him and for him, because 


“of these seventy-seven two only were attending | 


| Shall we be less ready, in this case than in the other, 
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of what he always is, and of what he does in all 
things ? 

The farmer and the merchant have reason to give 
thanks for abundant harvests and for business pros- 
perity ; but the disciple of Jesus who is in lack of 
. bread can give thanks that he, like his Master, has 
food to eat that the world knows not of, while it is 
his meat to do the will of his Father in heaven. The 
husband and father who gathers an unbroken family 
circle around the home table, at the Thanksgiving 
dinner, has cause for gratitude in the presence of all 
those dear ones there; but he who sees before him 
ait that time the empty chair of a dearly loved one, 
can thank God with a full heart for the precious 
memories that cluster about that chair, and for the 
precious assurance that all is well, in God’s provi- 
dence, for those who are taken and those who are 
left. He who is free from sickness and: pain and 
special sorrow, can see in his state peculiar cause for 
thankfulness to God; but he who has sickness and 
pain and special sorrow in God’s ordering, has as 
good reason for thankfulness as had Peter and the 
other apostles when they were glad-hearted after their 
sore beating by the command of the Jewish council, 
“rejoicing that they were counted worthy té suffer 
dishonor for the name ” of their Saviour. 

How can we know whether it is better for us to 
have wealth or to have poverty, to have health or to 
have sickness, to be abased or to be uplifted, to have 
fin easy time or to have a hard one, to be surrounded 

y dear ones or to be in loneliness? And if we are 
ignorant on these points, why should we hesitate to 
thank God that in his wisdom and in his love he has 
decided for us, concerning them, beyond the possibility 
of a mistake on his part ? 

It is because of what God is, rather than because 
of what he does for us in the line of our personal long- 
ings, or according to our poor estimates of value, that 
we have cause for thanksgiving to God at all times. 


“The Lord reigneth ; let the earth rejoice,” 
“Know ye that the Lord he is God: 
It is he that hath made us, and we are his; 
We are his people, and the sheep of his pasture, 
_Enter into his gates with thanksgiving, 
And into his courts with praise: . 
Give thanks unto him, and bless his name. 
For the Lord is good; his mercy endureth for ever; 
And his faithfulness unto all generations,” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Norg.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found, Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might havea place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to. Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by Private letter. 


If, indeed, a proof-reader could have the help, before 
& page is printed, of all the keen eyes that scan it when 
it is in print, there would be less danger than now of 
typographical errors passing unnoticed. Yet even that 
would not be an infallible guard against inaccuracy. A 
Nebraska reader calls attention to a recent error in these 
pages that has a suggestive value in the use he makes of 
it. He says: 


Some time ago you thought it expedient, as I recollect, to 
call the attention of your readers to the difference between the 
words “ Balaam” and “ Baalim.” For the same reason you 
may think it advisable, perhaps, to correct the “ Baalam,” 
instead of “ Balaam,” in your issue for November 7, in an arti- 
cle in Worth Repeating entitled “ Why Judas was Chosen.” 
1 once knew a superintendent to bring his Bible dictionary to 
school and read the article on Balaam on the occasion of a les- 
son concerning the Baalim. 


“Balaam ” was the Midianitish prophet sent for by the 


plural of “ Baal,” a false cofception of divine power. 
“ Baalam” is neither man nor god, but is a creation of 
a bewildered type-setter ; and The Sunday School Times 
had no purpoge of confusing the minds of its readers by 
introducing a new Bible character. As to that super- 
intendent who didn’t know the difference between Balaam 
and Baalim, it is to be hoped that he was not misled by 
typographical errors in The Sunday School Times. 


Bible study in the colleges is more and more an 
object of attention and interest in America. Of late 
years it has been true that a young man who passed four 
years in the average Christian college of the United 
States, was likely to have less knowledge of the Bible at 
the close of that period than if he had meanwhile been 
under the influence of the better class of Sunday-schools 
engaged in the study of the International lessons. It 
has, indeéd, been a question with intelligent Christian 
parents, whether a young man would gain enough from 
the studies of the ordinary college course to compensate 
for his loss in being shut out, thereby, from the great 
sweep of systematic Bible study outside of the colleges. 
But the colleges are feeling the pressure of public senti- 
ment in favor of college Bible study, and one and an- 
other and another of these institutions of learning are 
arranging their courses of study so that a student may 
learn something about the greatest classic of the ages, as 
well as about books of inferior literary and higtoric value. 
Mention was recently made, in these pages, of the fact 
that at Yale, Amherst, and Dickinson there are professors 
who give their full time to the teaching of the Bible, 
while in several other colleges Bible study has a place of 
incidental, or elective, or optional, attention by students, 
This mention has called out sundry responses from insti- 
tutions of learning in which Bible study has special 
recognition. Among others, the Dean of the Woman’s 
College of Baltimore writes : 


‘ 


In your article I notice that you emphasize the thought of 
“the whole time of a whole man” being given to the work in 
Yale, Amherst, and Dickinson, But you say that “in others 
there are found ‘elective courses,’ or ‘voluntary courses,’ or 
‘courses open to undergraduates, but given in the theological 
schools,’ or ‘Saturday, Sunday, or Monday classes for Bible 
study.’ Now, this does not at all describe the relation of 
Bible study to our curriculum. It occupies precisely the place 
occupied by any Roman, Grecian, or English classic. It is as- 
signed to so many hours in a term, just as they are. In the 
first year it comes three times a week—Tuesday, Thursday,'and 
Friday—during the first term ; and, when that term is ended, its 
place will be taken by rhetoric and poetics in the regular Eng- 
lish literature course. In the second year it comes twice a 
week,—during the third term,—the course on the history of 
English literature from the beginning to Queen Anne giving 
way toit, In the third year it comes three times a week,—dur- 
ing the third term,—and in the fourth year four times, oceupy- 
ing in each year the very place occupied by other studies of 
the course. Moreover, it is not “ elective,” or “ voluntary,” or 
given outside the lines of the institution, but is a required 
study. Thesingle point, then, in which it differs from the ideal 
presented by you (and acknowledged by us), is that a “ whole 
man” is not giving his “ whole time” to it. As I happen to be 
the man who is giving to it. the time it receives, I am in a 
position to say that it is receiving as much attention as a full 
professor of that alone should be required to give to any work, 
and that the other work is added to me because we are yet 
young, and need to apply our resources very carefully. The 
whole Bible work is in my hands. I have no assistance—and 
could not use it—from any of the other professors, and it is a 
department in itself. Now, it does seem to me thagthis fairly 
meets the spirit of the demands your article makes in order that 
we might be included among the colleges that “ put the Bible 
in its rightful place of power.” I am confident that we are do- 
ing quite as much as Dickinson and Amherst, and are doing it 
upon equally scientific plans, We shall all have to doff our 
hats to Yale, I presume. However you may feel about our 
claim, you will be glad to know that we have succeeded in do- 
ing what Mr. Moulton, in his lectures last year, declared was 
seldom done,—we have made the Bible an interesting bogk. It 
is the most popular study in the college. The difficulty is, not 
to get into the classes the students who should be there, but to 
exclude those who have no right there at the particular time. 
So I trust that we shall be admitted to the goodly fellowship of 
those who are at least endeavoring. 


That certainly is a good record on this line, and one 
that is worthy of imitation. There are other colleges 
also which have made hopeful beginnings in Bible study. 
At Princeton, systematic Bible study as a purely volun- 
tary exercise has been started on the basis of a gift of 
ten thousand dollars by Mr. T. H. Powers Sailer of Phila- 
delphia. At the University of Colorado a similar gift 
from Bishop H. W. Warren, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Charch, bas been the means of the introduction of Bible 
study there. There is, indeed, good reason for believing 





king of Moab to curse the Israelites. “ Baalim” is the 


enter almost any Christian college in America without , 
shutting himself off thereby from the advantages of sys- . 
tematic Bible study. \ 4 








that the day is not far distant when a young man can 
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SUSPICIONS, 
BY CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. 


Of those that make our honey it is known 

That, feared and beaten back, they turn and sting, 
While, fearlessly, if they are let alone, 

In time they fly away on harmless wing. 

And so suspicions buzz like angry bees: 

Do they torment you with their threatened stings ? 
Oh! let them buzz as near you as they please; 
Keep quiet—they, as well as bees, have wings. 


New York City. 
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AUSTIN PHELPS AND ALBERT BARNES. 


BY STEPHEN W. DANA, D.D. 
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It was not my privilege to be one of the pupils of Dr.| 
Austin Phelps, or to have any personal acquaintance, 
with him. Never did I stand in his presence, or hear; 
him speak, Yet I made an honest effort to put myself, 
under his direct teaching. After graduating from the. 
Union Seminary in 1866, and after spending the summer, 
months which followed in preaching, I determined to, 
take a fourth year of study at Andover, chiefly for the, 
purpose of attending the lectures of Professor Phelps,, 
who, in the estimation of the students of that time, was, 
considered to stand easily at the head in his department 
among the seminaries of our country, My books were 
despatched, but I was intercepted on the way by a call 
to become a pastor, so that, instead of hearing the great 
teacher at Andover that winter, time and strength were 
given to my first parish. But, as in these later years 
Dr. Phelps has been giving the fruits of his class-room 
to a larger public, I, in common with so many others, 
have welcomed these volumes, so elevated and stimu- 
lating in thought, cast in that rare literary mold so char- 
acteristic of his cultivated mind. Y 

Yet Professor Phelps is one of the men that I feel as 
if I had known for years. One reason for this, in addi- 
tion to. what he has been to me as an author, is the fact 
that I have known so many who were his friends. Among 
that number is the Rev. Albert Barnes, of whom Dr. 
Phelps speaks in such glowing words of warm apprecia- 
tion. For two years after I became a pastor in Phila- 
delphia, I had Mr. Barnes as one of my parishioners. 
This great man had just retired from the pastorate of the 
First Presbyterian Church, after a service of forty years. 
While he still preached frequently for his brethren, 
he and his family found their Christian home in our 
church, As a young pastor, I naturally trembled in the 
presence of such a hearer; but I found the great, good 
man ever sympathetic, suggestive, and helpful in all my 
work. The friendship then formed has been one of the - 
most precious and influential of my life. 

When young Austin Phelps came to Philadelphia, in 
1835, in his sixteenth year, Mr. Barnes was in the prime 
of his vigorous and influential young manhood. His 
pulpit was a power second to none in the city. Under 
the influence of that ministry the young student placed 
himself, and through the instrumentality of that preach- 
ing he made a profession of religion at the age of eighteen 
years, : 

Of Mr. Barnes Dr. Phelps says, as reported in his 
memoir by his daughter: “Probably I owe more, all 
things considered, to his influence over me in those for- 
mative years of my youth, than to any other man, except 
my father. Yet I find it difficult to define wherein his 
great power over me lay. I surely have known greater 
men than he, more original thinkers, more accurate 
scholars, more instructive authors, and, as the world 
judges, more powerful preachers, I did not get so near 
to him in social intercourse as to some other men, Still, 
he represented the focal power over mg culture in those 
six years in which I was ove of his parishioners, I 
found myself drawn by a singular affinity tothe man.... 
His tastes, his opinions, his aspirations, his literary and 
professional aims,—in a word, the make and culture of 
the man,—seemed to form a world of thought and feel- 
ing in which I felt at home. .. . His preaching in those. 
years moved me as that of no other man ever did before 
or since. I have heard the ablest preachers of this 
country and of Great Britain, hut aever one of them has 
-risen so near to my-finished ideal of a Christian preacher 
as he did.” 

It would have been an unspeakable comfort to Mr, 
Barnes to have known this ere he died; for he had a 
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‘very humble estimate of himself and his work, and often 
spoke xs if he had done but little good in the world. 
Yet, if he had done nothing else, it was worth living to 
meet, direct, and inspire, young Phelps just at the time 
that he most needed a helper sent from God. 

I have been particularly interested in that part of the 
memoir of Dr. Phelps which speaks of the young pas- 
tor’s sore struggle in deciding whether, after his few 
years as pastor in Boston, he should leave the pulpit for 
the professorship at the early age of twenty-six; for I 
have often heard Mr. Barnes say that he considered Dr. 
Phelps made a great mistake when he took that step. 
Mr. Barnes’s theory was that, when one was so pre-emi- 
nent a8 a preacher, his place was in the pulpit; that the 
great preachers were too few to be hid away in theo- 
logical seminaries; that a man without the preaching 
gift might be a good teacher of Hebrew, or theology, or 
church history, or homiletics. 

It now appears that Professor Phelps cherished a 
similar opinion. He had the most exalted view of the 
pastoral office, As he expresses it: “ Pastoral life ran 
in my life-blood. It was an inheritance from my 
honored father, whose success in it bordered upon 
inspiration” The professorship did not appeal to his 
atubition. He wavered long as to his duty. Writing 
many years after the decision, he puts down as his de- 
liberate judgment: “I made the great sacrifice of my 
life in deciding to accept the call to Andover. I felt so 
then; I feel so now; I have never seen the hour when 
the change did not seem to me a retreat on the march 
of life.” 

The question that I raise is, whether Mr. Barnes and 
Professor Phelps were not both wrong in their Opinions 
with reference to this particular case. I share with the 
latter in feeling that there is nothing higher than the 
pastorate, and with the former in feeling that the great 
preacher should be in the pulpit rather than in the chair 
of the professor. But while good teachers, though in- 
ferior preachers, might fill the other departments of the 
seminary, he who would teach young men how to preach 
ought to bea preacher himself, and, like Michael Angelo, 
“criticise by example, and not by finding fault.” 

Every conscientious Christian man wants to be in the 
place where he can render the most effective Christian 
service, just where he believes the Lord wants him to be. 
When a call comes to any form of Christian work, and 
is at last prayerfully accepted and successfully prose- 
cuted, why should one worry in later years over the pos- 
sibility of another course being the betteg one? Our 
decisions must be in accordance with the light we have 
at the moment. But, even measured by after results, 
who shall say that Dr. Phelps erred in judgment in the 
choice of his life’s work? We learn that what really 
dvcided him was the condition of his health. He felt 
that he could not stand the strain of the active ministry 
in a large city. What the pressure upon a city pastor 
now is, only those know who have the experience. But 
granted that Professor Phelps could have possessed the 
health, and held that sway over people for years which 
he undoubtedly would have done as a pulpit orator, 
would he have exerted a larger, more abiding Christian 
influence than he did in the study and class-room at 
Andover? As the trainer of teachers, as one who taught 
so many how to preach by the lofty ideal he kept before 
them, by his kindly criticism and suggestion, and by his 
own s‘imulating example, may he not thus through 
others have reached thousands, where, had he been in 
the pulpit, he would have touched hundreds? 

I do not wonder that any man who loves the pastorate, 
but leaves it for other Christian work, thinks often of 
his ministry among a beloved people. Christian editars, 
secretaries, and professors often tell me there is nothing 
like the pastorate. This does not imply that they are 
dissatisfied with their present work, or count it a failure. 
Yet more than one man like Professor Phelps has won- 
dered up to the last whether he has pursued the wisest 
and best course. 

The Rev. Dr. Francis Wayland, so eminent as a Baptist 
prescher, and equally eminent as the president of Brown 
University, in his closing years regretted that he had 
ever left the pastorate. Mark Hopkins studied medi- 
cine, and, had he continued its practice, would have un- 
doubtedly become a distinguished physician. He was a 
preacher of unusual clearness and power, as those who 
never heard him will discover by reading his bacca- 
latireate sermons, But those of us who studied at Wil- 
liams believe he found his true place as a Christian 
teacher. 

Not only am I convinced that Professor Phelps did 
the divinely ordained thing in going to Andover, but it 
was a blessing that he went there so young. Think of 
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a yroiessor of homiletics at twenty-six, a teacher of 
preachers ata time in life when most ministers are just 
beginiing to preach! He gave this department the fire 
and enthusiasm of his youth, as well as the ripe years of 
his maturity, and thus his career was unique, _Is there 
not a demand for younger men in all out seminaries, for 
those who at least start young in their professorship, 
who give their first, fresh years to the work of their 
department, and who are thus enabled to enter into full 
sympathy with the life of the students? 

Philadelphia, 





PERMANENCE OF OUR PERSONALITY. 


BY A LOOKER-ON, 


One of the weightiest thoughts we are called to reflect 
upon is the fact that human personality is permanent. 
The Bible takes this ground without argument, including 
it in the assertion of man’s immortality. The declara- 
tion “ Because I live, ye shall live also,” expresses the 
parity of the believer's life with Christ’s, not only in 
point of continuance, but in point of individuality. And 
that other word of Christ’s, ‘where their worm dieth 
not,” affirms both the perpetuity of existence and of con- 
sciousness inf the lost. 

We are therefore justified in considering the soul as a 
spark of the Creator’s life, more indestructible than the 
atom in the physical world; the ultimate element of our 
being, not to be wasted by time or essentially altered by 
external conditions, nor shared with another object, nor 
absorbed by any process into the universe. Apart from 
revelation this position cannot be established, though it 
is forcibly sustained. But labored arguments on the 
subject, and imperfect analogies, are less satisfactory to 
most of us, perhaps, than are the heart’s innate prompt- 
ings; and strongly do sensibility, instinct, and intuition 
second revelation in their revolt from the thought of a 
transference or annihilation of personality as an in- 
credible and unnatural thing. It is as when a friend 
who has been with us leaves at evening for his home. 
Our parting words have a special earnestness; we ex- 
change assurances of remembrance and hopes of another 
meeting; the last. good-by is said, the door opens and 
closes, and he goes out into the night, while an impressive 
silence pervades the air yet trembling with his tones, 
vacancy and loneliness the house just filled by his pres- 
ence, - And, though it be the door of death through 
which he passes, and we receive no answer if we call 
again to him, our confidence remains unshaken that he 
himself is on the other side, not mingled with the wan- 
dering wind, nor lying in the dust, nor confused with 
any other life. We likewise, whether we are here or 
yonder, must be ourselves. 

If perchance in the far eternity one should greet us 
asking, “ What is thy name?” the response would be 
the same as now, the same individualized character would 
have survived, old memories and experiences still be ours. 
And as consciousness cannot be escaped from, so none 
may penetrate to the innermost chamber of our being 
where it dwells. There sits the. monarch I, reigning by 
an unquestionably divine right, free to make covenant 
with heaven or hell, and separated by an impassable 
bound from every other creature. We may long to enter 
into the personality of one we love, that we may help 
‘him or suffer for him; but the most perfect sympathy 
and devotion—David’s yearning to die for Absalom, 
Paul's fervid impulse to be anathema from Christ if 
thereby his brethren might be saved—would not enable 
us-to overstep the charmed line, “ Neither can they pass 
to us, that would come from thence.” Only the Lord of 
life has power to cross the threshold, and he knocks for 
admittance. Bearing the marks of the price that bought 
him added ownership in his creatures, he yet waits that 
they may open to him. Then indeed is there a blessed 
doubt of our identity when we can say, “I live; yet not 
I, but Christ liveth in me.” 

How gircumspectly is it advisable to treat the self from 
which it is impossible to flee, which cannot be exchanged, 
or hidden, or effaced! It were best to resist the timidity 
or conventionalism that would make us deny it, to recog- 
nize its dignity in holding as distinctive right of place 
as any Cesar on the muster-roll of the race, to exercise 
its prerogatives and responsibilities, to remember that 
its future state is irreversible. 

And what is the end and object of the assertion and 
development of personality? That it is not to secure 
our own pleasure or supremacy is clearly taught. We 
are to live largely for others’ happiness and welfare, 
encountering trials for those we lead, as Jesus went 
before his disciples to meet the Roman soldiers, while 





we say after him, “I am he; if therefore ye seek me, let 





these go their way.”” And both here and in the world 
above we are to stand ever in the consecrated spirit of 
our Lord, and with his words upon our lips, ‘‘ I come to 
do thy will, O God,” 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





FORETHOUGHTS OF CHRISTMAS. 


BY CARLOS TRACY CHESTER. 


Preparation for holiday festivals must not begin too 
late. Emily Huntington Miller has humorously re- 
minded us that as ‘inevitably the most toothsome 
recipes for serving and preserving fruits appear in jhe 
papers just as the special thing treated of has disappeared 
from market,—in August, a tempting recipe for straw- 
berry short-cake; in November, a rule for green-corn 
fritters that fairly makes your mouth water; and full _ 
and complete directions for keeping grapes all winter, . 
when there are no longer any grapes to keep,—just 80 
about Christmas.” 

Any suggestions for Christmas services, to be useful, 
must now appear. Yet, after all, each school or school 
committee must do its own thinking in making up exer- 
cises to suit its own peculiar needs. Even when one or 
another of the many good Christmas services issued by 
the leading music-publishers, or given in the Sunday- 
school periodicals, shall be chosen, the committee may 
not avoid the necessity of striking out or adding to, that 
it may be adapted to the local conditions. In the end, 
the best progfam is in some sense the home-made 
program, 

Are there, then, any tested and established principles 
by which schools, or school committees, may be guided 
in their choice and painstaking preparation for Christ- 
mas? Yes, it is and should be recognized : 

1, That the children’s Christmas service of song and 
responsive readings should be short. 

2. That the choice of anything savoring of “ private 
theatricals” as a feature of the program, supposing the 
holiday exercises to be on a week-day, denotes bad taste 
and false judgment on the part of the adults rather than 
of the children. 

8. That the late afternoon, at dusk, is preferable to the 
evening for holding the service, if it is desirable on the 
one hand that candles shall be lighted, and on the other 
that the little people of the primary department shall 
share the festivities and be tucked in bed at about the 
usual hour. 

4. That the growing objection to an exhibition, at a 
Sunday-sehoo] festival, of Santa Claus,—reindeer, chim- 
ney, and all,—lies not so much in a danger that he may 
“eclipse Christ” in the minds of the children, as in the 
fact that such an entertainment is lower than the best, 
and is inferior to the occasion,—whatever value it might 
have in the home-circle where, as Dr. Leonard W. Bacon 
puts it, “ Santa Claus and his pack are a mere household 
joke that no one pretends to take seriously.” 

5. That the Christmas-tree is an accepted symbol of 
God’s bountiful provision, and may be used in a wor- 
shipful way, may stand for the symmetry of the Christ- 
child’s gospel, may receive and uplift the gifts that the 
children bring,—more than holding its own, during the 
years, against the newer “ gospel ship,” or “‘ gospel loco- 
motive,” or “old-fashioned cradle” to represent “the 
manger,” either of which, standing on the platform, is 
to be laden with gifts within instead of without; and 
neither of which, with all elaboration, can compare in 
beauty with the tree that has grown and is green. 

6. That Christmas is to bea harmonizer, making peaceon 
earth, uniting the divided, drawing lovers—teachers and 
scholars—more closely together in love; and so a Christ- 
mas service shou'!d avoid any such display of individuals 
as might arouse envy and fault-finding; so making it 
imperative upon the school committee to carefully call 
in question beforehand any purposed active display of 
childish oratory and song, or any pagsive display in 
receiving “rewards of merit,”—howevér useful private 
giving may be between scholars and teachers. 

7. That, as a method for Christmas services, giving is 
better than receiving,—a plan acted upon more than a 
score of years ago, and fully tested in the last dozen 
years, by many a wealthy city school not only, but by 
many city missions and country schools; a plan that has 
the double advantage of being both scriptural and popu- 
lar; @ plan that not only trains children in “the worship 
of God by offerings,” but one that they enjoy and prefer 
to any other, by actual experiment ; a plan that has done 
what no otheghas done in checking “the tramp nuisance” 
of the far-seeing gamin, who was wont to make the round 





of several schools to share in the receiving of all,—the 
charm being lost when the scheme of those schools be- 
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came the giving by all (out of their abundance of toys, 
books, and good things generally), for distribution to 
persons and places beyond; a plan that demands pains- 
taking forethought by the school committee in choosing 
beforehand the recipients of the Christmas giving (the 
poor families, or struggling students, or charitable insti- 
tutions, or home missionaries, or foreign mission schools), 
and even greater painstaking in so interesting persons 
and committees that ry age effectively carry out the 
program and distribute the gifte afterward ; but a plan 
that is, nevertheless, emphatically the right and best 
plan of all; the plan, in a word, whose outline is that 
the school shall bring gifts rather than come for gifts, 
but whose details must necessarily be filled in by the 
local committee in accordance with local conditions, and 
to the extent of local ingenuity. 
Philadelphia. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


———_—_ 


TEMPTED. 
BY MARY B, SLEIGHT. 


Two rosy elves, whose wondering eyes 
Find every day a fresh surprise, 

Sweet Beth and Ben, with book and slate, 
Trip off to school, demure and wise. 
Mama stands watching at the gate, 
Where cool the flickering shadows fall, 
And soft and clear they hear her call, 

“ Remember, darlings, don’t be late.” 


But earth is all with life astir: 

The brown bees in the clover whir, 

And leaf and flower with witching rune 

A search for sweeter knowledge spur 
Than books can teach in sunny June; 
And soon they halt below the hill 

To pluck the wild rose by the mill 

And hear the great wheel’s plashing tune. 


Half-blinded with the dazzling light, 

They watch the swallows’ skyward flight,— 
How swift and high the glad wings go! 
What joy to flit from height to height! 

And when at last the birdlings show 

Each like a far-off circling midge, 

They linger, leaning o’er the bridge, 

To scan the foaming brook below. 


Still yielding to the June-wrought spell, 
They loiter in the ferny dell ; 
Within the lily’s painted cup 
A humming-bird is hid, and here, 
Oh, here is where the fairies sup. 
. But hark! With brazen tongue the bell 
Sends far afield its warning knell : 
“ Make haste! make haste! the time is up.” 


At that they start, with bated breath, 

And yet “ Who caths?” lisps brown-eyed Beth. 
“ Not I,” says honest little Ben, 

Between green boughs the sunbeams stray ,— 
The schoolroom walls are bare and gray. 
“Stay,” softly chirps a friendly wren ; 

The nodding daisies whisper “ Stay.” 

It would be, oh, so nice! but then— 


Beth shakes her head. “ No; let’s be dood.” 
One wistful look at field and wood, 

And, turning swift, they gain the goal, 

Each trembling like a culprit fay, 

In time to answer to the roll. 

Beth smiles to Ben with cheeks aglow, 

And only God’s glad angels know 

The victory won that rare June day. 


Sag Harbor, N. Y. 





LENDING A HAND. 
BY JOSEPHINE PATTERSON. 


O-h ! ” 

“ Jenny Morgan! Did you eversee anything so funny 
in all your life?” 

“No, I never, Kitty Harper, 
in her shoes?” 

“ And that fanny old coal-scuttle bonnet, that looked 
as if it came out of the ark!” 

“ And she had on white stockings!” 

“ Oh, my! ” 

Here both little girls nearly doubled over with laugh- 
ter, and Kitty dropped her lesson-paper into a mud 
puddle. 

“T’m sure I shouldn’t want to sit next to her. I don’t 
see what Miss Ethel wants of such scholars in her class, 
any way,” said Jenny. 


Did you see the holes 


owner had come up so quietly that the little girls had 

not heard her. 

“ Why, Miss Ethel, we’re talking about that little new 
girl in our class. Don’t you think she’s kind of—kind 

of—well, kind of horrid?” said Kitty. 

“She doesn’t look very clean,” chimed in Jenny ; 

“and she didn’t know anything about Solomon, nor 

whose son he was. I should think she’d be ashamed. 

Everybody knows about Solomon,” 

“Can you tell me, Jenny, who Socrates was, or how 

many wives Henry the Eighth had?” 

““No’m,” said Jenny, with rather‘an injured air. 

“ Well, I should think you’d be ashamed. Everybody 

knows about Socrates,” 

“Why, Miss Ethel! I don’t see how we could know 
it if we never studied history or nothing, and we're only 
nine years old, ’ceptin’ Jenny’s ten in December, I 
shouldn’t think you’d expect us to know such things if 
we never learned ’em,” retorted Kitty. 

“Oh, you shouldn’t! Well, how is it with Mary 
Johnson then? Why should you expect her to know 
what she’s never learned, or had any chance to learn? 
Did you ever walk down Water Street, where those old 
tumble-down brown houses are? Well, Mary lives in 
one Of those houses. Her father drinks, and. her mother 
is not very neat or industrious. Mary has had to stay 
at home frem school to tend babies; and as for Sunday- 
school, I don’t suppose she had ever been in inside one 
before, and I had to plead with her mother a long while 
before she said Mary could come to ours. Now, do you 
wonder that she doesn’t know as much about the Bible 
as you?” 

“’Deed, Miss Ethel, I never knew anything about-her. 
I’ve seen her on the street sometimes, but I didn’t know 
what her name was,” 

** As to her clothes,” resumed Miss Ethel, “I don’t 
suppose the poor child had any help in getting herself 
ready, and, no doubt, the supply which she had to draw 
from was rather limited, And, after all, girlies, we 
oughtn’t to treat hér any differently on account of her 
clothes,—ought we?” 

“No, ma’am,” said Jenny; “(I s’pose not.” 

* Did you know that the Bible told us how we should 
treat her?” 

“Why, Miss Ethel, the Bible doesn’t say anything 
about Mary Johnson,—does it?” asked Kitty. 

“Supposing you look it up for yourselves this-after- 
noon. You'll find it in the second chapter of James; 
and if you feel, after reading it, as if you would like to 
do something for Mary, come up to my house some day 
this week, and we’ll talk it over.” 

Here Miss Ethel reached her stopping-place, and left 
the two little maidens to continue their walk alone. 
They were rather subdued, and it was Kitty who first 
broke the silence. 

“What do. you s’pose she means about doin’ some- 
thing for Mary Johnson?” 

“ Well, I spect she means fix her up, give her some 
old clothes and things. I’ll ask mama to hunt up some- 
thing.” ° 

“Yes,” said Kitty, “I heard mama say that I’d grown 
right out of my last winter’s clothes; so I’m most sure 
she can find something or other.” 

That afternoon two little heads, though not together, 
bent over the Bible, and soberly read and re-read those 
first few verses of the second chapter of James. They 
didn’t find Mary Johnson’s name, as Kitty said, ‘all 
spelled out, but it meant her just as plain as could be; 
and, just because she had on ‘vile clothing’ and white 
stockings, we made fun of her, and didn’t smile at her, 
or look a bit pleasant.” 

Both little girls were very contrite, and, after they had 
talked to their mamas and Miss Ethel, they decided that 
they would not only see that Mary had some “goodly 
apparel,” but, moreover, they would go to see her, and 
would take her some papers and picture-cards, and see 
if they could bring a little sunshine into thé dreary 
John-on home. 

The two mamas found some suitable clothing, Miss 
Ethe) altered and repaired it, and Kitty and Jenny had 
the pleasure of carrying it down to Mary. The poor 
child was delighted with the neat little hat, the pretty 
plaid dress, the black stockings, and the good, whole 
shoes. Her mother tried to appear perfectly indifferent, 
| but, after all, there was a gleam of pleasure in her eyes, 
in spite of her hard, cross face. Mary was too little used 
to company to make much effort to entertain the girls; 
so they made rather a short call. 

But this was not their last visit, nor the only poor 
family they. became interested in. They and the rest of 





~" What's that about Miss Ethel?” said a voice whose 


day Miss Ethel invited them all te come to her house 
and form a society, Of course, they were delighted with 
this plan, and entered into it heartily. 

They now call themselves the “Lend a Hand” so- 
ciety, and Jenny Morgan and Kitty Harper have promi- 
nent places on its official board. 

Elkton, Md. 








WAYS OF WORKING. » 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


Personal letters between teachers and gcholars Ifve a 
distinct value in Sunday-school work; and sometiines 
the ordinary birthday, Easter, or Christmas cards may 
be utilized. But a Sunday-school teacher or superin- 
tendent may fail to find just what he wants to send to his 
scholars. Perhaps that which is to be directly personal had 
better be specially prepared. In such a case a sugges-— 
tion will be found in this Christmas card, which was used 
in the Marcy Avenue Baptist Sunday-school, Brooklyn, 
New York: 








Gop’s CHRistMas GIFT To You. 
"God so loved the world, that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life” (John 3 : 16). 


Do you believe in God? 

Do you believe that Christ died for you ? 

Do you believe that, in order to have eternal life, 
you must accept Christ as your Saviour? 

Have you ever felt that you. ought.to be a Chris- 
tian ? 

Do you feel now that you ought to be a Christian ? 

Realizing, as you certainly must, the uncertainty 
of life, do you not feel that you ought not put off 
this important matter a moment longer? 

This being the fact, will you accept Christ now, 
and confess him before your classmates and the 
world ? 

If not, why not? 

“For with the heart man believeth unto righteousness ; 
and with the mouth confession is made unto salva- 
tion’ (Rom. 10 : 10). 

‘Whosoever therefore shell confess me before men, 
him will. I confess also before.my Father which is in 














A letter of the superintendent mentions that two 
copies of this card were given to each scholar who 
was not a church-member, with the suggestion that he 
take them home, and, after serious consideration, answer 
the questions, sign his name, and mail one card to his 
teacher during the week. 

Another form that has been used is a thick card, three 
and a half by six inches, printed in an ornamental style 
on both sides, as follows: 





Jesus CHRIsTt Gop’s CHRISTMAS GIFT TO MEN. 

John 3 : 16.—God so loved the world, that he gave 
(to the world) his only begotten Son. 

Romans 8 ; 32,—How shall he not also with him 
freely give us all things? 

2 Corinthians 9: 15,—Thanks be to God for his un- 
| speakable gift. 
| Romans 6 : 23.—The free gift of God is eternal life 
| in Christ Jesus our Lord. 

1 John 5 : 11, 12.—The witness is this, that God | 
gave unto us eternal life, and this life isin his Son. 
He that Aath the Son hath the life; he that hath not 
the Son of God, hath not the life. 
| John 1: 12.4As many as received him, to them 
| gave he the right to become children of God. 








WHEN A CHRISTMAS GIFT HAS VALUE TO Us, 

1. When love bestows it. Only love divine could 
give us Jesus Christ, 

2. When it swi/s our circumstances. Jesus Christ 
exactly meets the proper wants and real needs of 
every soul, , 

3. When we take and have and use it. Only they 
who have him know the preciousness of Jesus Christ. 

They who receive the Son of God become the sons 
of God, and have eternal life. The life we have not 
is not ours. What life we have we live. When eter- 
nal life is ours, we have and. live it. Jesus Christ 
and his eternal life, received by us, would reproduce 
in us Ais spirit, character, and life. Could we be 
given anything more precious? gong ago, on Christ- 
mas Day, God gave to human nature Jesus Christ and 
his eternal life, This precious Christmas gift belongs 
to every one in human nature who will take it. 





their class found other little girls to help, and one Sun- 








HAVE I THIS GIFT? Rein 
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LESSON HELPS. 


i 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1891.} 


sereseseeseeseeeed ONM 11 : 21-44 


1. October 4.—Christ Raising Lazarus.................. 
2. October 11.—Christ Foretelling his Death.... 
3 October 18.—Washing the Disciples’ Feet. 
4. October 25.—Christ Comforting his Disciples. 

' §. November 1.—Christ the True Vine 
6. November 8.—The Work ofthe Holy Spirit. 





: 1-16 
21-15 
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7. November 15.—Christ’s Prayer for his Disciples ..............John 17 : 1-19 
. 8. November 22.—Christ Betrayed John 18 : 1-13 
9. November 20.—Christ before PUAte.........sccvve-sseee-sesenseesee TODD 19 : 1-16 
20. December 6.—Christ Crucified... coe sescenee eneeneneees John 19 : 17-30 
11. December 13.—Christ Bisen.....................00000. John 20 : 1-18 


12. December 20.—The Risen Christ and his Disciples ..........Johm 21 : 1-14 
43. December 27.—Review ; or, lesson to be selected by the school. 
(Also, Christmas lesson, Luke 2 : 1-14.) 


. 


LESSON XL, SUNDAY, DECEMBER 13, 1891. 
TitLe: CHRIST RISEN. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(John 20 ;1-18. Memory verse3~ 14-16.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 

1 The first day of the week com- Now on the first day of the 
eth Ma‘ry Mig’da-léne early,when week cometh Mary Magdalene 
it was yet dark, unto the sepul- early, while it-was yet dark, 
chre, and seeth the stone taken unto the tomb, and seeth the 
away from the sepulchre. stone taken away from the 

2 Then she runneth, and com-| 2 tomb, She runneth therefore, 
eth to Si‘mon Péter, and to the and cometh to Simon Peter, 
other disciple, whom Jesus loved, and tothe other disciple, whom 
and saith unto them, They have Jesus loved, and saith unto 
taken away the Lord out of the them, They have taken away 
sépulchre, and we know not the Lord out of the tomb, and 
where they have laid-him. we know not where they have 

8 Péter therefore went forth, | 3 laidhim. Peter therefore went 
and that other disciple, and came forth, and the other disciple, 
to the sepulchre, and they went toward the tomb. 

480 they ran both together:| 4 And they ran both together: 
and the other disciple did outrun and the other disciple outran 
Péter, and came first to the sep- Peter, and came first to the 
ulebreé. 5 tomb; and stooping and look- 

5 And he stooping down, and ing in, he seeth the linen cloths 
looking in, saw the linen clothes lying; yet entered he not in. 
lying; yet went he not in. 6 Simon Peter therefore also 

6 Then cometh Si’mon Péter cometh, following him, and 
following him, and went into the entered into the tomb ; and he 
sepuichre, and seeth the linen beholdeth the linen cloths 
clothes lie, 7 lying, and the napkin, that was 

7 And the napkin, that was upon his head, not lying with 
about his head, not lying with the linen cloths, but rolled up 
the lifer’ clothés, but wrapped | 8 ina plaee by itself. Then en- 
together in a place by itself. tered in therefore the other 

8 Then went in also that other disciple also, which came first 
disciple, which came first to the to the tomb, and he saw, and 

+ Sepulchre, and he saw, and be-| 9 believed. Foras yet they knew 
lieved. not the scripture, that he must 

9 For as yet they knew not the | 10 rise again frofi the dead. So 
Scripture, that he must rise again the disciples went away again 
from the dead. unto their own home. 

10 Then the disciples went away But Mary was standing with- 
again unto their own home. out at the tomb weeping : so, 

11 ¢ But Ma@’ry stood without at as she wept, she stooped and 
the sepulchre weeping: and as | 12 looked into the tomb; and she 
she wept, she stooped down, and beholdeth two angels in white 
looked into the sepulchre, sitting, one at the head, and 

12 And seeth twoangels in white one at the feet, where the body 
sitting, the one at the head, and | 13 of Jesus had lain. And they 
the other at the feet, where the say unto her, Woman, why 
body of Jesus had lain; weepest thou? She saith unto 

13 And they say unto her, them, Because they have taken 
Woman, why weepest thou? She away my Lord, and I know not 
saith unto them, Because they whete they have laid him. 
have taken away my Lord, and 1/14 When she had thus said, she 
know not where they have laid turned herself back, and be- 
him. holdeth Jesus standing, and 

14 And when she had thus said, knew not that it was Jesus. 
she turned herself back, and saw | 15 Jesus saith unt6 her, Woman, 
Jesus standing, and knew not that why weepest thou? whom seek- 
it was Jesus. est thou? She, supposing him 

15 Jesus saith unto her,Woman, to be the gardener, saith unto 
why weepest thou? whom seekest him, Sir, if thou hast borne 
thou? She, supposing him to be him hence, tell me where thou 
the gardener, saith unto him, Sir, hast laid him, and I wil) take 
if thou have borne him hence, tell | 16 him away. Jesus saith unto 
me where thou hast laid him, and her,Mary. She turneth herself, 
I will take him away. and saith unto him in Hebrew, 

16 Jesus saith unto her, Ma’ry. Rabboni; which is to say, 'Mas- 
She turned herself, and saith‘unio | 17 ter. Jesus saith to her, ?Touch 
him. Rab-bé’/ni; which is to say, me not; for I am not yet as- 
Master. ecended unto the Father: but 

17 Jesus saith unto her, Touch go unto my brethren, and say 
me not; for I am not yet ascended to them, I ascend unto my 
to my Father: but go to my breth- Father and your Father, and 
ren, and say unto them, I ascend | 18 my God and your God. Mary 
unto my Father, and gour Father; Magdalene cometh and telleth 
and to my God, and your God. the disciples, I have seen the 

18 Ma’ry Mag’da-léne came and Lord; and how that he had said 
told the disciples that she had these things unto her. 
seen the Lord, and that he had 
spoken these things unto her. 
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1Or, Teacher 2Or, Tike not hold on me 
The American Revisers would substitute “‘who” for “which” in 
verse 8. 





LESSON PLAN. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Son of God. 


Go.pen TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: These are written, that 
ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God ; and 


Lesson Topic: The Son Triumphing over Death. 


1, The Empty Tomb, vs. 1-10. 

2. The Angelic Vision, vs. 11-13, 

3. The Living Lord, vs. 14-18. : 
Goupen Text: Jt is Christ that died, yea rather, that is 
risen again.—Rom, 8 : 34. 


Lesson OUTLINE: { 





Dariy Home Reanprxes: 


M.—John 20 : 1-18, Christ risen. 

T.—Matt, 28 : 1-15. Matthew's narrative. 
W.—Mark 16: 1-13. Mark’s narrative. 

T.—Luke 24: 1-12. Luke’s narrative. 

F.—1 Cor. 15 : 1-20. Paul's summary. 

$.—1 Cor. 15 : 35-58, Glories of the resurrection. 
$.—Phil. 3: 1-21. Power of the resurrection, 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I, THE EMPTY TOMB. 


\. The Burial-Place : ° 
The tomb (1). 
Joseph . . . laid it in his own new tomb (Matt. 27 : 59, 60). 

They .. . made the sepulchre sure, sealing the stone (Matt. 27 : 66). 
He... laid him in a tomb that was hewn in stone (Luke 23 : 53). 


ll. The Stone Removed : 
Mary .. . seeth the stone taken away from the tomb (1). 


An ange -..Came and rolled awny the stone (Matt. 28 : 2), 
Who shall roll us away the stone? (Mark 16 : 3.) 
They found the stone rolled away (Luke 24 : 2). 


ill. Carrying the News: 

She runneth therefore, and cometh to Simon Peter (2). 
Go quickly, and tell his disciples (Matt. 28 : 7). 

They... ran to bring his disciples word (Matt. 28 : 8). 
Certain women of our company amazed us (Luke 24 : 22). 
IV. New Witnesses: 


Peter... went forth, and the other disciple, ... toward the 
tomb (3). 

Peter arose, and ran unto the tomb (Luke 24 : 12). 

They ran both together (John 20 : 4), 

ba = 9 apg in... the other,...and he saw, and believed (John 


V. Important Discoveries : 

Stooping and looking in, he seeth the linen cloths lying (5). 
Looking in, he seeth the linen cloths by themselves (Luke 24 : 12). 
The napkin, that was upon his head, .. . by itself (John 20 : 7). 
She beholdeth two angels in white (John 20 : 12). 

Vi. Ignorance of the Scriptures : 

For as yet they knew not the scripture (9). 

Ye do err, not knowing the scriptures (Matt. 22 : 29). 

Behoved it not the Christ to suffer these things? (Luke 24 : 26.) 
He hath been raised . .. according to the scriptures (1 Cor. 15 : 4), 


II. THE ANGELIC VISION, 

1. Angels in Waiting : 

She beholdeth two angels in white (12). 
They saw a young man sitting... in a white robe (Mark 16 : 5). 
Behold, two men stood by them in dazzling apparel (Luke 24: 4). 
They had also seen a vision of angels ( Luke 24 : 23). 
ll. Comfort at Hand: 

They say unto her, Woman, why weepest thou? (13.) 
Fear not ye: for I know that ye seek Jesus (Matt. 28 : 5). 


He is not here : behold, the place where they laid him ! (Mark 16 :6.) 
Why seek ye the living among the dead? (Luke 24 : 5.) 


III. THE LIVING LORD. 

1. Jesus Seen: 

She turned herself back, and beholdeth Jesus standing (14). 
Jesus came to them and spake unto them (Matt. 28 : 18). 
He was manifested in another form unto two of them (Mark 16 : 12). 
He himself stood in the midst of them (Luke 24 : 36). 
He appeared to above five hundred brethren at once (1 Cor. 15 : 6). 
il. Jesus Heard: 

Jesus saith unto her, Mary (16). 
Jesus met them, saying, All hail (Matt. 28 : 9). 
He said, .. . O foolish men, and slow of heart (Luke 24 : 25). 
He saith, . . . Simon, son of John, lovest thou me? (John 21 : 17.) 
Jesus saith,... What is that to thee? follow thou me (John 21 : 22). 
It. Jesus Honored : 

Mary ... cometh and telleth, . . . I have seen the Lord (18). 
And they. . . ran to bring the disciples word (Matt. 26 : 8). 
The Lord is risen indeed, and hath appeared to Simon (Luke 24 : 34). 
And they rehearsed the things that happened (Luke 24 : 35). 
The other disciples. , . said, . .. We have seen the Lord (John 20: 25). 


Verse 1.—‘ On the first day of the week cometh Mary Magdalene 
early.”’ (1) The first day; (2) The first hours; (3) The first visitor; 

Verse 2,—‘‘ They have taken away the Lord ont of the tomb.” 
The absent Lord; (2) The misjudged facts ; (3) The pungent grief. 

(1) An urgent call; (2) 

An earnest nse. 

Verse 8.—‘‘ He saw, and believed.”’ (1) What he saw; (2) What he 

Verse 10.—So the disciples went away again unto their own 
home.”’ (1) The discouraged disciples; (2) The discouraging facts; 

Verse 11.—‘‘ As she wept, she stooped and looked into the tomb.” 
—(1) Weeping; (2) Stooping; (3) Looxing.—(1) Tearful; (2) Humble; 

Verse 13.— Ther have taken away my Lord, and I know not 
where they have laid him.” (1) An empty tomb; (2) A yearning 

Verse 15.—‘* Woman, why wee (1) The Questioner ; 
(2) The questioned ;. (3) The question. 
effort; (2) The Lord’s prohibition ; (8) The grand explanation. 

Verse 18.—‘‘ I have seen the Lord.” The Lord seen (1) By natural 


(4) The first rewards. 
(1) 

Verse 4.—‘‘ And they ran both together.” 
believed.—(1) Facts beheld ; (2) Conviction produced, 
(3) The despondent departure. 
(3) Eager 
love; (3) A crushing uncerteinty. 

thou?’’ 

Verse 17.—‘‘Touch meé not: forI am not yetascended.”” (1) Mary's 

vision ; (2) By mental vision ; (3) By spiritual vision. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


MARY MAGIVALENE. 


One whom Jesus had healed (Luke 8 : 2). 

A witness of the crucifixion (Mark 15 : 40; John 19 : 25). 
A witness of the burial (Matt. 27 :61 ; Mark 15 : 4 
Ready to anoint the body (Mark 16 :1; Luke 24 : 1), 
Early at the tomb (Matt. 28 : 1; John 20 : 1). 

Saw the vision of angels (Matt. 28:5; Mark 16 : 5). 
Carried the news to others (John 20 : 2). 

Saw the risen Lord (John 20 : 14-17). 

Declared his resurrection (John 20 : 18). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


InTEeRVENING Events.—A number of remarkable events 
attended the death of Jesux; namely, the rending of the vail 





that believing ye might have life through his name,—Jobn 20: 31. 
» 


of the temple, the quaking of the earth, the rending of the 


rocks, and the opening of the tombs, All three synoptisis 
tell of the effect upon the centurion, and also refer to the 
Galilean women who witnessed the end. Luke mentions the 
grief of the multitudes, John alone tells of the request made 
to Pilate by the Jews, that the bodies be taken down from the 
cross, of the breaking of the legs of the two robbers, and of 
the piercing of the side of Jesus, The request of Joseph of 
Arimathea for the body, and the burial, are narrated by all 
four evangelists; but John mentions Nicodemus, and gives 
some additional details about the sepulcher, The watching 
of the two Marys followed the burial, and also the placing of 
a Roman guard atthetomb. During the Jewish Sabbath the 
women rested, but prepared spices for a more complete em- 
balming of the body. On the early morning of Sunday the 
women come fo the sepulcher, probably in two different com- 
panies. In any case, Mary Magdalene was one of the earliest. 
The earthquake and the appearance of an angel to the guards 
preceded her coming. 

Piace.—The garden in which the tomb was situated; the 
home of Peter and John in Jerusalem ; the tomb itself, and 
some spot outside, but near the entrance to it. 

Time.—Early on Sunday morning, the 17th of Nisan, 
A.U C. 788; that is, April 9, A.D. 30. 

Prrsons.—Mary Magdalene (not to be confounded with 
Mary the sister of Lazarus, or with the woman who was a 
sinner); Simon Peter; John; two angels; the risen Lord 
himself. 

IncipenTs.—Mary, coming to the tomb, sees the stone 
taken away. She runs to tell Simon Peter and John, and 
they run to the tomb and find it empty; both go home. 
Mary stands without, weeping; then sees, first, two angels, 
and then Jesus, whom she recognizes by his voice. He for- 
bids her to touch him; sends her with a message to the dis- 
ciples, announcing his ascension. Mary returns, and tells 
the disciples, ; 
PARALLEL PassaGes (but with many different details).— 
Matthew 28: 1-10; Mark 16: 1-11; Luke 24; 1-12, 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 1, 2.—The coming of Mary Magdalene to the tomb 
is here stated to have taken place early in the morning, while 
it was yet dark. The suggestion of the words is that of the 
night side of the fourth watch of the night (three to six 
o’clock), rather than the day side, This is not in exact 
accordance with Mark’s statement, though it answers suf- 
ficiently to that of Luke, who says “ at.early dawn,” and that 
of Matthew, whore words are “as it began to dawn toward 
the first day of the week.” Mark has two expressions,—one 
of which is “ very early on the first day of the week,” and 
the other, “when the sun was risen.” The latter expression 
is one which presents a difficulty as related to what is stated 
in all the other Gospels, while the former, if standing alone, 
would harmonize with the statements made by them. Mary 
is represented here as coming alone to the tomb. If she 
started from the city with the other women, as stated in the 
other Gospels, she must have hurried forward in advance of 
them. The others may have come to the tomb some time 
afierwards, and thus have failed to meet’ her again. She 
hastened away, »pparently, as soon as she saw that the stone 
was removed. 

Verses 3-5.—The picturing of the scene here is very life- 
like. The younger disciple outruns the older, but when he 
arrives he has not the impulse and boldness of the older dis- 
ciple. He sees the strange vacancy of the tomb, where the 
body had been laid, and the cloths which had covered and 
bound the body lying apart by themselves; but he seems to 
be arrested by a kind of awe or fear, so that he does not enter 
within the open door. Mary must have returned to the city, 
as it would appear, by a different route from that by which 
she had gone towards the tomb, for she did not meet the other 
women. The way to the house where Peter was may have 
been a different way. 

Verses 6, 7.—The detail of the story here, in its difference 
from the preceding verses, is suggestive of the eye-witness, 
The writer of a later time would hardly have thought of 
bringing out this difference. It would have had little im- 
portance to his thought. But for either of the two to whom 
it was a living experience, the remembrance of each detail 
would be ever a matter of deepest interest. Everything bore 
witness of a “calm awakening,” says Godet; certainly, there 
could have been no haste as in a hurried removal or robbery, 
The napkin, lying apart by itself, and carefully rolled up, was 
enough to show that all had been orderly and deliberate. 
It was also enough to suggest deep thoughts to a mind like 
that of John. 

Verses 8-10.—The word “ believed” is here to be under- 
stood of a belief that Jesys had risen, but not only this. This 
word is a word which has a special significance in this Gos 
pel, and one which has also a growing significance. John 
believed the great truth respecting Jesus more fully and 
deeply, as what he saw within the tomb led him to believe 
in, the resurrection. What he had not known before now 





began to be revealed to his mind, and his whole faith was 
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strengthened. How far Peter was affected after a similar 
manner is not declared in the verses. We may believe that 
his faith also was strengthened. But the experience of this 
hour in its relation to his own thought and belief was nearest 
to the mind of the writer as he was writing the words.— 
Must rise again: That is, according to the Divine plan and 
ordering. 

Verses 11, 12.—According to the narrative which John 
gives, Mary must have returned to the tomb without meet- 
ing Peter and John. So, at least, it would seem, If it had 
been otherwise, what they had said to her Would have'led 
her to the thought of a resurrection. She comes to the tomb 
as she had left it, only knowing that the stone’ had been taken 
awny, and thinking that some one had removed the body of 
Jesus. She says to the angels what she had said to Peter 
and John, “ They have taken away my Lord, and I know not 
where they have laid him.” The story is taken up at the 
eleventh verse from a new starting-point, after Mary had re- 
turned, and so we have the words, she “ was standing without 
at the tomb;” that is, that which follows in the narrative 
occurred while she was standing there, after her return from 
the city. 

Verse 13.—The fact that we find in verse 2 the words “we 
know not,” and here “I know not,” may suggest that Mary 
had been, on her first going towards the tomb, associated with 
others, whereas in this second going she was quite alone. 
This suggestion would thus point toward what is mentioned 
respecting the first going forth in the earlier Gospels. If the 
other women started with Mary, as we may suppose was the 
wase, John’s account would imply that she reached the tomb, 
and saw that the stone was removed, before they arrived. 
The others came at a later moment.—J know not, ete.: Godet 
says: “ Mary answers the question of the celestial visitors as 
simply as if she had been conversing with human beings, so 
completely is she preoccupied with a single idea,—to recover 
‘her Master. Who could have invented this feature of the 
story?” 

Verses 14, 15.—That Mary did not recognize Jesus imme- 
diately, indicates that she was not expecting his resurrection. 
These friends of Jesus who saw him on that’ first day were 
not waiting to see him, or hoping that they would see him. 
They were not in such a state of mind as easily to imagine 
that they saw him when they did not; they were in a con- 
dition quite opposite to this. The fact that Mary did not 
recognize Jesus iseto be explained, as we may believe, partly 
or wholly frouv the fact that she had no thought or expecta- 
“tion of meéting him. It was the well-known voice and tone 
“that revealed him beyond the possibility of doubting. Jesus 
addresses her as the angels had done, “ Woman, why weepest 
“thou?” She naturally, at this early hour of the day, sup- 
poses him to be the gardener,—the person who might most 
eusily be expected to be there. She thinks, also, that he may, 
not improbably, be the person who has removed the body, 
‘If so, he can show her where the body has been laid, and she 
can find it and care for it. 

Verses 16, 17.—The words “Touch me not” are probably 
“best explained in the sense “Do not cling to me.” Jesus 
would not have Mary cling to him now as if he had returned 
“to the world to be in a permanent union again with his dis- 
éiples here. This trne reunion was to be in the after-time’and 
‘fn the other life. Do not cling to me now, or hold me fast, 
“ns if this were the fulfilment of the promise, but go and tell 
“my brethren what is to be. I am not yet ascended, but I am 
“to ascend. The realization and fulfilment are to come 
“through my ascension to the Father, who is both my Father 
‘and yours.—I ascend: That is, I am going to ascend in the 
immediate future. The higher union which is made possible 
‘by the ascension is at hand. 

Verse 18.—Mary is moved by joy, as well as by the word 
‘of Jesus, and, as she hastens back to the disciples to give the 
“message which had been committed to her, her first words 
are, “I have seen the Lord.” The closing passage in Mark’s 
Gospel also says that Mary carried the announcement that 
Jesus had appeared to her to the disciples. This was the first 
tidings of the great fact. But at first they doubted and dis- 
“believed. “And they, when they heard that he was alive, 
and had been seen of her, disbelieved ” (Mark 16: 11). 


Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The Jewish Sabbath began on our Friday, at the appear- 
ing of the stars, and lasted till our Saturday evening, when 
the reappearing of the stars proclaimed the beginning of the 
first day of the week. We count from midnight to midnight, 
the Jews reckoned from sunset to sunset, and thus, on the 
Saturday evening, when twilight permitted the resumption 
of ordinary life by the community at large, Mary of Magdala, 
and Mary the mother of James, and Salome, were able to go 
to the dark arched stone bazaars, or, a8 we shonld say, arcades, 
which then, as now, were a feature of “ Acra,” the “ Lower 
Town,” and bny at the little open recesses which line their 
, @ides, and are the counterpart of our “shops” and “ stores,” 


a quantity of “ spices,” with which to “anoint” the body of 
Christ, as soon as the dawning light permitted. They either 
did not know that Nicodemus had already strewed about a 
handred-pound weight of myrrh and aloes inside the linen 
cloths in which the body of Jesus had been wrapped, or they 
desired to pay their own tribute of loving reverence (Joha 
19 : 39, 40). 

Our Lord had been laid, by Joseph of Arimathea, in a new 
rock-hewn tomb, never before used; the tomb being in a 
garden belonging to that friend of the dead Saviour. In 
earlier times, the valley of Hinnom had been the cemetery of 
the town, as we still see if the ancient tombs with which the 
rocks on the west side of it are thickly pierced; but need of 
fresh space had led, before the time of Christ, to the excava- 
tion of constantly multiplying tombs in the edges of lime- 
stone which crop up, in every direction, over the plateau 
extending towards the north, from near the Damascus gate. 
They were simply chambers rudely hollowed out in the soft 
stone, generally small, but occasionally branching into more 
or fewer sections, the sides or floor of all being, as a rule, 
fitted with shallow receptacles, hewn out to hold a body or 
bodies; open coffins, in fact, though, in a good many, the 
corpse was merely laid on the floor. In Joseph’s tomb, how- 
ever, there seem to have been such hollows; for the angels 
sat, one at the head and one at the feet, where the body of 
Jesus had lain (John 20: 12). 

Tombs were closed by rolling a great stone to their mouth, 
and sealing it with clay, duly, stamped, to mark its being 
tenanted, and to warn off all who came near for fear of defile- 
ment ; the outside being also, as a rule, whitewashed, for the 
same end (Matt. 23: 27). In the case of Joseph’s tomb, how- 
ever, the seal answered a further end, of guarding against the 
body being stolen by the disciples,—a catastrophe for his ene- 
mies which they affected to dread (Matt. 27 : 64). Thestone 
which closed the tomb sometimes was a round disk of large 
size, like a thin millstone, turning in stone flanges, as one 
still sees at the so-called “Tombs of the Kings,” a little north 
of Jerusalem. 

As soon as the city gates opened, the women were on their 
way. Before they came, however, the first intimation of what 
was about to happen had taken place; for a “great earth- 
quake” shock had made the ground heave and tremble, and 
“an angel of the Lord descended from heaven,” “ and rolled 
away the stone” from the mouth of the tomb, and “sat upon 
it,” terrifying the guard by the splendor of his countenance, 
which shone “as lightning,” while his raiment was “ white 
as snow” (Matt. 28’: 2-4); so that, when they had reeovered 
themselves from their terror at such a sight, they fled from 
the garden, and thus left access to the tomb free to the women 
and the disciples (Matt. 28 : 11). 

Christ had risen from the dead, and the first day of the 
week had become the Christian Sunday,—the day of the 
rising of the heavenly Sun. Amidst the gray dawn, before 
the morning had shone over the mountains of Moab, filling 
the skies with yellow light, the women had reached the gar- 
den to see the sepulcher, wondering how they might get ‘the 
great stone rolled from the ‘door of it. They found to their 
amazement, however, that it was no longer in its place, and 
that the tomb stood open, Entering through its low rough 
mouth, they were still more astonished to find the body gone. 
One of them, therefore, Mary of Magdala, set off again to the 
city, to tell Peter and John what she had found. 

Presently the other women, looking into the tomb (Mark 
16 : 5-7), saw “a young man arrayed in a white robe, sitting 
on the right side,’—that of good omen,—“and they were 
amazed.” Calming their fears, he told them Christ was risen, 
and directed them to go to his disciples and Peter, and say 
that he was going before them into Galilee, and that they 
would see him there, as he had promised. St. Luke, indeed, 
speaks of their seeing two angels, before whom they bowed, 
in their fear; but the words recorded as spoken are substan- 
tially the same (Matt, 28 : 5-7; Mark 16: 5-7; Luke 24: 
4-8). They may have seen first the one, and then both. 

“Departing quickly from the tomb, with fear and great 
joy,” as was natural, “they ran to bring his disciples word” 
(Matt. 28 : 8-10). Indeed, they fled from the spot; “ for 
trembling and astonishment had come upon them” (Mark 
16:8). It was only a short distance to the city, which itself 
was not large, and a few minutes would have ta!.eh them to 
the room where the apostles could be found; but, before they 
had got away from the garden, Jesus met them, announcing 
himself by the greeting, “ All hail!” Recognizing him, per- 
haps by the voice, “they came and took hold of his feet, and 
worshipped him.” “Fear not,” said he, and then repeated" 
what the angels had said about meeting them in Galilee. A 
few minutes later, and they were with the eleven apostles and 
the rest of the disciples (Luke 24: 9-11), and told them what 
had occurred. But their words seemed mere idle talk, which 
one could not believe. 

Peier, however, and John, resolved to go to the tomb and 
see for themselves, rnnning towards it in their eagerness, 
John, the younger, as might have been expected, reached it 
first, and, “stooping” and looking in, “he saw the linen 


went in at once. The linef cloths were lying there, and the; 
napkin that had been laid on the sacred face, to cover it,! 
rolled up in a place by itself,—as John also saw, on enterifig’ 
after Peter had done so. Christ's rising again, though often{ 
the subject of his conversation in past days, was something? 
they could not yet realize, and so, wondering “at that whichl 
had come to pass, they returned to Jerusalem.” j 
Meanwhile Mary Magdalene, from whom Christ had east 
out seven demons, had returned to the tomb, and was stand4 
ing beside it, weeping. She could not refrain from stoopingt 
down, to look once more where he had so lately. been; but 
now, behold, two angels were in the chamber, sitting in thein 
white raiment, one at the head, and one at the feet, wherd 
the sacred body had Jain. “Woman,” said they, “why; 
weepest thou?” “ Because,” sobbed she, “they have takeni 
away my Lord, and I know not where they have laid him.” { 

As shé said so, she turned around, thinking, perhaps! 
she might see some one in the garden who could dispeli 
her grief. A man, in ordinary, simple peasant’s dress 
had come near, as she was looking into’ the tomb, and 
stood close to her when she turned her head. “ Woman,” 
said the seeming gardener, “why weepest thou? Whont 
seekest thou?” “Sir,” said she, “if thou hast carried. him 
from his tomb, tell me where thou hast laid him, and I wilk 
take him away.” “Mary!” replied he; and the tone and 
knowledge of her name at once revealed to her that it was 
Jesus, “ Rabboni!” said she; that is,“ My great Master,” 
—the highest title given by the Jews to any rabbi; so high, 
indeed, that it was publicly given, in all, to only seven, of 
great eminence. “Touch me not,” replied Jesus; “for I am 
not yet ascended unto the Father: but go unto my brethren, 
and say to them, I ascend unto my Father and your Father, 
and my God and your God,” and then apparently vanished; 
leaving Mary. to return to the apostles and disciples once 
more, and tell them that she had seen the Lord, and to repeat 
the wondrous words he had said to her. 

Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





THE DAWNINGS OF FAITH IN THE 
RISEN LORD. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


John’s purpose in his narrative of the resurrection is not 
only to establish the fact, but also to depict the gradual 
growth of faith in it, among the disciples, The two main 
incidents in this lesson, the visit of Peter and John to the 
tomb and the appearance of bur Lord ‘to Mary; pie the 
dawning of faith before sight and the rapturous faith born of 
sight. In the remainder of the chapter, beyond our lesson, 
are two more instances of faith following vision, and the 
teaching of the whole is summed up in Christ’s words to the 
doubter, “ Because thou hast seen me, thou hast believed: 
blessed are they that: have not seen, and yet have believed.” ° 

1. The open sepulcher and the bewildered alarm it excited. 
The act of resurrection took place before sunrise. “ At mid- 
night,” probably, “the bridegroom came.” It was fitting 
that He who was to scatter the darkness of the grave should 
rise while darkness covered the earth, and that no eye should 
behold “ how” that.dead was “raised up.” The earthquake, 
and the descent of angels, and the rolling away of the stone, 
were after the tomb was empty. 

John’s note of time seems somewhat earlier than that of 
the other Gospels, but is not so much so as to require the 
supposition that Mary preceded the other women. She ap- 
pears alone here, because the reason for mentioning her at 
all is to explain how Peter and John knew of the empty 
tomb, and she alone had been the informant. In these East- 
ern lands, “as it began to dawn,” “ very early, at the rising 
of the sun,” and “while it was yet dark,” are times very 
near each other, and Mary may have reached the sepulcher 
a little before the others) Her own words “ we know not” 
show that she had spoken with others who had seen the empty 
grave. We must therefore suppose that she had with the 
others come to it, seen that the sacred corpse was gone and 
their spices useless, exchanged hurried words of alarm and 
bewilderment, and then bad hastened away, before the ap- 
pearance of the angels. 

The impalse to tell the leaders of the forlorn band the news 
which she thinks to be so bad was womanly and natural. It 
was not hope, but wonder and sorrow, that quickened her 
steps, as she ran through the still morning to find them. 
Whether they were in one house or/not is uncertain; but, 
at all events, Peter’s denial had not cut him off from his 
brethren, and the two who were so constantly associated 
before and afterwards were not far apart that morning. The 
disciple who had stood by the cross to almost the last had an 
open heart and probably an open house for the denier. “ Re- 
store such a one, ... considering thyself.” 

Mary had seen the tomb empty, and springs to the com 
clusion that “they”—some ‘unknown persons—have taken 
away the dead body, which, Wit \“€linging love that tries to 
ignore death, she still calls “the Lord.” Possibly she may 











cloths lying;” but he did not dare to enter (John 20 : 3-10). [was only meant for temporary shelter (v. 15). 
Peter, however, had no such hesitation, and, on coming up, ' it was gone, and the fact suggested no hope to her, How 


have thought that the reting-place in Joseph’s new sepulcher 
At all events, 
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often do we, in like manner, misinterpret as dark what is 
really pregnate with light, and blindly attribute to “them” 


what Jesus does! ‘The tone of mind thus remote from antici- 
ion of the great fact is a precious proof of the historical 
th of the resurrection ; for here was no soil in which hal- 

Jucinations would spring, and such people would not have 

believed him risen unless they had seen him living. 

2. Peter and John at the tomb, the dawning of faith and 
the continuance of bewildered wonder. In the account, we 
may observe, first, the characteristic conduct of each of the 
two. Peter is first to set out, and John follows, both men 

- doing according to their kind. The younger runs faster than 
his companion. He looked into the tomb, and saw the wrap- 
pings lying; but the reverent awe which holds back finer 
natures kept him from venturing in. Peter is not said to 
have looked before entering. He loved with all his heart, 
but. his love was impetuous and practical, and he went straight 
in, and felt no reason why he should pause. His boldness 
encouraged his friend, as the example of strong natures does. 
Most of my readers will recall Bushnell’s noble sermon on 
* Unconscious Influence,” from this incident, and need no 
more about it. 

. Observe, too, the farther witness of the folded grave-clothes. 
John from outside had not seen the napkin, lying carefully 
rolled up apart from the other cloths. It was probably laid 
in a part of the tomb invisible from without. But the order 
of these came to him, when he saw them, with a great flash 
of illumination. There had been no hurried removal. 

* Here had been no hostile hands, or there would not have 
been this deliberation; nor friendly hands, or there would 
not have been such dishonor to the sacred dead as to carry 
away the body nude. What did it mean? Could he him- 
gelf have done for himself what he had bade them do for 
(Lazarus? Could he haye laid aside the garments of the 

. grave as needing them no more? “They have taken away,” 
—what if it were not “they,” but he? No trace of hurry. or 
struggle was there. He did “not go out with haste, nor go 
by flight,” but calmly, deliberately, in the majesty of his 
lordship over death, he rose from his slumber and left order 
in the land of confusion. 

Observe, too, the birth of the apostle’s faith. John con- 
nects it with the sight of the folded garments. “ Believed” 
here must mean more than recognition of the fact that the 
grave wasempty. The next clause seems to imply that it 
means belief in the resurrection. Tfte seripture, which they 
“knew” as scripture, was for John suddenly interpreted, and 
he was lifted out of the ignorance of its meaning, which till 

that moment he had shared with his fellow-disciples. Their 
failure to understand Christ’s frequent distinct prophecies 
that he would rise again the third day has been thought 
incredible, but is surely intelligible enough if we remember 
how unexampled such a thing was, and how nfarvelous is our 
power of hearing, and yet not hearing, the plainest truth. We 
all in the course of our lives are lost in astonishment; when 
things befall us which we have been plainly told will befall. 
The fulfilment of all Divine promises (and threatenings) is a 
surprise, and no warnings beforehand teach one tithe so clearly 
ja8 experience. 
_ John believed, but Peter still was in the dark. Again the 
former had outrun his friend. His more sensitive nature, 
not to say his deeper love,—for that would be unjust, since 
their love differed in quality more than in degree,—-had 
gifted him with a more subtle and swifter-working percep- 
tion, Perhaps if Peter’s heart had not been oppressed by his 
sin, he would have been readier to feel the sunshine of the 
wonderful hope. We condemn ourselves to the shade when 
we deny our Lord by deed or word. 

3. The first appearance of the Lord, and revelation of the 
new form of intercourse. Nothing had been said of Mary’s 
return to the tomb; but how could she stay away? The dis- 
ciples might go, but she lingered, woman-like, to indulge 
in the bitter-sweet of tears. Eyes so filled are more apt to 
see angels, No wonder that these calm watchers, in their 
‘garb of purity and joy, had not been seen by the two men. 
The lawsof such appearance are not those of ordinary optics. 
Spiritual susceptibility and need determine who shall see 
angels, and who shall see but the empty place. Wonder and 
adoration held these bright forms there. They had hovered 
over the ‘cradle and stood by the shepherds at Bethlehem, 
but they bowed in yet more awestruck reverence at the grave, 
and death revealed to them a deeper depth of divine love. 

The presence of angels was a trifle to Mary, who had only 
one thought,—the absence of her Lord.e Surely that touch of 
her unmoved answer, as if speaking to men, is beyond the 
reach of art. She says “ My Lord” now, and “J know not,” 
but otherwise repeats her former words, untouched by any 

+hope caught from John. Her clinging love needed more 
than an empty grave and folded clothes and waiting angels to 
stay its tears, and she turned indifferently and wearily away 
from the interruption of the question to plunge again into 
her sorrow. Chrysostom suggests that she “turned hersel/,” 
because she saw in the angels’ looks that they eaw Christ sud- 
denly appearing behind her; but the preceding explanation 
seems better. Her not knowing Jesus might be accounted for 
by her absorbing grief. Oue who looked at white-robed 


angels, and saw nothing extraordinary, would give but a care- 
less glance at the approaching figure, and might well fail to 
recognize him, But probably, as in the case of the two 
travelers to Emmaus, her “eyes were holden,” and the cause 
of nen-recognition was not so much a change in Jesus as an 
operation on her. 

Be that as it may, it is noteworthy that his voice, which was 
immediately to reveal him, at first suggested nothing to her; 
and even his gentle question, with the significant addition to 
the angels’ words, in “ Whom seekest thou?” which indicated 
his knowledge that her tears fell for some person dear and 
lost, only made her think of him as being the gardener, and 
therefore probably concerned in the removal: of the body. 
If he were so, he would be friendly ; and so she ventured her 
pathetic petition, which does not name Jesus (so full is her 
mind of the one, that she thinks everybody must know whom 
she means), and which so overrated her own strength in say- 
ing “I will take him away.” The first words of the risen 
Christ are on his lips yet to alli sad hearts, He seeks our 
confidences, and would have us tell him the occasions of 
our tears, He would have us recognize that all our griefs 
and all our desires point to one person,—himself,—as the 
one real object of our “seeking,” whom finding, we need weep 
no more, 

Verse 16 tells us that Mary turned herself to see him when 
he next spoke, so that, at the close of her first answer to him, 
she must have once more resumed her gaze into the tomb, as 
if she despaired of the new comer giving the help she had 
asked. 

Who can say anything about that transcendent recognition, 
in which all the stooping love of the risen Lord is smelted 
into one word, and the burst of rapture, awe, astonishment, 
and devotion pours itself through the narrow channel of one 
other? If this narrative is the work of some anonymous 
author late in the second century, he is indeed a “ great un- 
known,” and has managed to imagine one of the two or three 
most pathetic “situations” in literature. Surely it is more 
reasonable to suppose him no obscure genius, but a well-known 
recorder of what he had seen, and knew for fact. Christ’s 
calling by name ever reveals his loving presence. We may 
be sure that he knows us by name, and we should reply with 
the same swift cry of absolute submission as sprung to Mary’s 
lips. “ Rabboni! Master!” is the fit answer to his call. 

But Mary’s exclamation was imperfect in that it expressed 
the resumption of no more than the old bond, and her glad- 
ness needed enlightenment. Things were not to be as they 
had-been. Christ’s “Mary” had indeed assured her of his 
faithful remembrance and of her present place in his love; 
but when she clung to his feet she was seeking to keep what 
she had to learn to give up. Therefére Jesus, who invited 
the touch which was to establish faith and banish doubt 
(Luke 24: 39; John 20 : 27), bids her unclasp her hands, 
and gently instils the ending of the blessed past by opening 
to her the superior joys of the begun future. His words con- 
tain for us all the very heart of our possible relation to him, 
and teach us that we need envy none who companied with 
him here. His ascension to the Father is the condition of 
our truest approach to him. His prohibition encloses a per- 
mission. “ Touch memot; for I am not yet ascended,” implies 
“When I am, you may.” ; 

Further, the ascended Christ is still our-brother. Neither 
the mystery of death nor the impending mystery of dominion 
broke the tie. Again, the resurrection is the beginning of 
ascension, and is only then rightly understood when it is con- 
sidered as the first upward step tothe throne, “I ascend,” 
not “I have risen, and will soon leave you,” as if the ascen- 
sion only began forty days after on Olivet. It is already in 
process. Once more the ascended Christ, our brother still, 
anti capable of the touch of reverent love, yet is seperated 
from us by the character, even while united to us by the fact 
of his filial and dependent relation to God, He cannot say 
“Our Father” as if standing on the common human ground, 
He is Son, as we are not, and we are sons through him, and 
can only call God our Father because he is Christ’s. 

Such were the immortal hopes and new thoughts which 
Mary hastened from the presence of her recovered Lord to 
bring to the disciples. Fragrant though but partially under- 
stood, they were like half-opened blossoms from the tree of 
life planted in the midst of that garden, to bloom unfading, 
and ever disclosing new beauty in believing hearts till the 
end of time. 


Manchester, England.: 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 
AFTER RESURRECTION, WHAT? 

Two questions. Did Christ really die? Doubtless. So 
they told Pilate. So say the evangelists. So says the deadly 
spear, rending the most vital organ. Dead, dead and buried. 

Did he rise? So said the soldiers, the Pharisees, the dis- 
ciples, five hundred at once. So said Stephen, Saul, and John 
looking into heaven. It was prophesied, and prophecies are 
fulfilled. He says he did rise, and is alive forevermore. 





on Christmas morning. But when a thing is begun they are 
sure of its accomplishment. Besides they were buxy with 
their own celebration at Easter. Lift up your head», O ye 
gates | : 
Christ was no less king of glory while absent from that 
rent-asunder temple of his body. He came back and :esumed 
that discarded robe of flesh. 

He is the same Jesus as before he died. He has the rame 
tender affection for John, Peter, Mary, Thomas. He seeks 
the same end, the establishment of the kingdom of God in- 
men, This object of life is not dwarfed by death. He seeks 
it by the same means—faith. He says.to Mary, ‘Touch me 
not.” The blessed faith that gushed ont in “ Rabboni” would 
be dwindled by the test of sense. Let her do tlie Master’s 
will at once. He was the same through death, is the same in 
glory. This same Jesus shall come again. It is a great 
thing to have found the qualities that death, resurrection, and 
eternity do not change. 

A mere thought that Christ is risen sets Mary and John 
and Peter to “running.” We should as earnestly seek the 
risen Lord. 

University Park, Colo, 





[ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


While it was yet dark (v. 1), The hour just before daylight 

often seems the darkest hour of the night; not because the 

coming dawn is realized as at hand, but because the prolonged 

darkness has accumulated density, as it were, during all the 

dragging night hours, And so it is yet dark even when the 

power of darkness is at the very point of giving way. Dark- 
ness itself has light for the child of God, if thus looked at. 

The darker it is, the more hope it brings to him. When the 
father of the demon-possessed child was bringing his son to 
Jesus for his cure, “as he was yet a coming, the devil dashed 
him down, and tare him grievously.” Similarly it is in the 
case of many a demon-possessed child, It is while his cure is 
just at hand that he seems most under the power of an evil 
spirit. There is comfort in this thought to the faith-filled 
parent or teacher,—com/fort from symptois that would other- 
wise cause despair, And there is comfort to every child of 
God groping in thick darkness,—just before dawn. 

They have taken away the Lord ut of the tomb, and we know 
not where they have laid him (v. 2). And so Mary Magdalene 
was ready to mourn as a loss the missing body of her Lord, 
when, in fact, she had never such reason for rejoicing asin the 
truth that the tomb she had come to was now empty. There 
is a great deal of misdirected mourning of this sort in the 
wor'd. Men bewail as a loss that which is chiefest among 
their gains. An empty crib or a vacant chair prompts tears 
to longing eyes, when, if those eyes could follow the missing 
one, the whole soul would overflow with joy. Even an empty 
treasure-chest may be a token of enlarged ‘blessing to him 
who would fain fill his eyes there with the old familiar sym- 
bols of death. Before we give ourselves to sorrow that a 
vault is now vacant, let us be sure that we know that it would 
be better if it were still occupied as formerly. 

They ran both together (v.4). A common sorrow brings 
friends into closer sympathy than they knew before. Peter 
and John do not seem to have been as intimate prior to that 
night of the betrayal and arrest of their common Master as 
they were thenceforward. Up to that time it was Peter and 
Andrew, James and John. After that it was Peter and 
John, Ifa common sorrow tends to promote such a union as 
theirs, with its results of good to so many, there is new light 
out of the darkness of grief to the followers of Jesus. 

Two angels. ... They say unto her, Woman, why weepest thou? 
. -. Jesus saith unto her, Woman, why weepest thou? (vs, 12-15.) 
There is comfort to the sorrowing one in the thought that the 
angels have an interest in his tears; and yet more in the 
thought that his Saviour is touched with a sense of his grief. 
And if the angels from heaven, and the risen Lord of glory, 
could feel it was well for them to ask a sad-hearted mourner, 
“ Woman, why weepest thou?” shall any one of us feel that 
it is out of his province of loving service for Christ to show 
a similar interest in those who mourn? In fact, the more 
we are like the Saviour and his angels, the readier we shall 
be to ask just such a question as this in its place. 

Beholdeth Jesus standing, and knew not that it was Jesus (v. 14). 
How many weeping ones since the days of Mary have failed 
to know that Jesus stood by them ready to stay their tears, or 
to remove the cause of those tears, if they would but recognize 
him! If Mary had looked up with the eyes of faith, assured 
that Jesus was risen from the dead, according to his promise, 
she would have been readier to recognize her Lord. It is 
only by the eye of faith that Jesus can ever be seen through 
flowing tears. But the difficulty is with the one who looks, 
and not with Him who stands with proffered comfort waiting 
to be recognized. 

Mary Magdalene cometh and telleth the disciples, I have seen 
the Lord ; and how that he had said these things unto her (v. 18). 
He who has good news onght to share it with those whom it 





This day is the world’s gladdest. The angels shouted more 





would benefit. It is cruel to allow others to weep when a 
word of cheer from us might dry gheir tears. Silence is a sin, 
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when speech would soothe an aching heart, or when it would 
point safety to an imperiled one. Jesus commissions those 
who love him to be witneses fur him. Hence all that Jesus 
imparts to us, of counsel or of comfort, we ought to make 
known to others. Whatever question there may be in any 
mind as to woman's place in Christian work, it is clear that 
every woman who can bear « itness to the truth that Jesus is 
her Saviour, has a mission like that of Mary Magdalene, to 
tell it to others who might be without that knowledge if she 
*did not declare it. 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


On Friday afternoon, at three o’cloek, Christ died. His 
body was laid away that same afternoon in Joseph’s sepulcher. 
On Sunday the women expected to return to the garden in 
which the tomb was, to prepare the body for its final resting- 
place. Neither the women nor the disciples had the faintest 
idea that they would ever see Jesus alive again in this world. 
All that he had ever said about his resurrection had fallen on 
deaf ears. They believed in a final resurrection, but did not 
dream of the present resurrection of a dead man, excepting 
as the result of some prophet’s power. If they reasoned about 
the matter at all, they might have argued that, since no 
prophet ever raised himself from the dead, it was not possible 
for Jesus to accomplish that result. But probably they never 
thought thus far, for to their minds the idea of a dying Mes- 
siah was a contradiction in terms. When they therefore saw 
that Jesus was really dead, their hope in him as the Messiah 
died also. In all the world there has probably never been as 
hopeless a set of people as the apostles and disciples between 
Friday afternoon and Sunday morning. 

It was in this state of-mind that Mary came to the grave 
on that day,—with no thonght of anything in her mind but 
that of preparing the body of her dead Master for its burial. 
On her arrival at the tomb, the first thing that arrested her 
attention was the fact that tho great stone that closed the 
mouth of the sépulcher had been rolled away. In. great 
amazement, she ran to impart this fact to Peter and John. 
At once they ran together to the tomb, and pushed their way 
into the interior of the vault. Then they too realized that 
the body of Jesus had been removed. But*ho thonght of 
resurrection crossed their minds as yet. They simply “be- 
lieved” that the body had been taken away. After this they 
returned to the city, leaving Mary still at the grave. To her, 
waiting and weeping, appeared two angels, asking the cause 
of her sorrow. She tells it to them, and then turns away; 
but, as she turns, she sees Jesus, whom, however, she fails to 
recognize. In the dialogue which follows, he reveals himself 
to her, and at once she falls at his feet, and cries “‘ Master!” 
Then, in obedience to his behest, she runs and tells the dis- 
ciples that Jesus has risen from the dead, and has appeared 
unto her. Thus light began to dawn’on that sorrowing and 
despairing band, and continued to increase all that day, till 
at last their darkness fled, and they were filled with overflow- 
ing joy. Now they saw, now they understood what before 
had been to them utterly inexplicable. Mystery of the cross, 
mystery of death, mystery of the grave, were mystery no 
longer. With a living Christ to unfold to them the word of 
prophecy, they saw the “must needs be” of all this, and the 
whole plan of divine wisdom lay unfolded to their vision. 
Now they saw that the path to glory lay through suffering, 
and that only thus could he become their true and everlast- 
ing Messiah. Their night of tears was passed, and their day 
of joy had dawned. 

Before passing farther, let the teacher impress on the class 
the fact that these disciples were not credulous men, who ex- 
pected and hoped for, and therefore easily believed, the story 
of the resurrection. No; they neither expected nor hoped 
for it, and were hard to convince, It required repeated ap- 
pearances of the blessed Lord to them to convince them that 
he had truly risen from the dead. It is far nearer the truth 
to affirm that, when they laid away that body, they were con- 
vinced that he would not, could not, rise. They were con- 
vinced of the fact of his resurrection, not because they ex- 

pected such a thing to happen, but in spite of the conviction 
that such a thing was an utter impossibility. Here lies our 
confidence in their testimony ; for they gave way only to in- 
dubitable facts, proved to their senses over and over again. 

Now, the bitter experiences of these disciples, in thinking 
that all had gone wrong when they laid that body away, has 
been often repeated in the lives of believers. Long before 
their day, poor Jacob was, in the providence of God, sent 
through deep waters) Why he should lose Joseph, he could 
not see. Why Sinieon should be imprisoned in Egypt, and 
Benjamin should be demanded by the Egyptian prime minis- 
ter, he could not understand. In the bitterness of his soul, he 
cried, “ All these things are against me.” Yet, could he have 
looked ahead for a few short months, the old man would have 
heard himself exclaiming, “It is enongh ; Joseph my son is 
yet alive: I will go and see him before I die.” When God's 
plan for Israel was fully developed, all the dark experiences 
were geen to be part of a glorious whole, and he who cried 


The ways of God have not changed to this day. Every 
saint is called upon, sooner or later, to pass through deep 
waters. To every one, child or man, layman or preacher, 
there comes a day when he is tempted to say with Jacob; 
“All these things are against me.” That day came on the 
great Friday to the eleven. In these circumstances it takes 
the faith of a Paul to lead us to exclaim, “ We know that all 
things work together fr good to them that love God.” “All 
things?” says Little Faith. “Can this be? Can pain, can 
poverty, can sorrow, work for our good?” To which Great 
Faith replies; “Yes; even these things are a part of God's 
great plan of love.” There is a “must needs be” in them all, 
which may not now be apparent, but which will one day be 
made perfectly clear. In bright days Little Faith gets along 
very well, and asks no questions; but in dark days he is all 
the time asking,“Why? why?” The only way to silence 
him is to answer stedfastly, “We know that all things work 
together for good.” The God of downcast Jacob is our God ; 
and he who was with David in the wilderness, and with 
Daniel and Jeremiah, is with us. 

For remember, this very lesson brings to us great cheer. 
We are not trusting in, or looking to, a dead Jesus, who ean- 
not care for or feel with us, but to a living and risen Saviour, 
who is. not in Joseph’s tomb, but who sitteth on the right 
hand of God, and maketh intercession for us, 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


The closing scene of last week’s lesson might be recalled 
by having recited the first five words of this week’s golden 
text, 

“ It ig Christ that Died.’—What were Jesus’ last words from 
the cross? On what day of the week was Jesus crucified? 
It was at three o'clock on Friday afternoon when “he bowed 
his head, and gave up his spirit.” He had taken the form of 
man to live a life on earth; and, when his work was donk, he 
gave up that life an offering for sin. The next day was the 
passover Sabbath ; it was against the law for dead bodies to 
lie unburied on that day, and the Jews were in haste to have 
the victims die quickly and be put out of sight. As Jesus 
cried out and died, the officer called a centurion, who com- 
manded the soldiers, said, “Certainly this wasa righteous man.” 
It was Christ, the man called Jesus, whom they had pit to 
death; crowds of people knew it, for they had watched him 
at his trial, on the way to the cross, and while he hung there. 
He really died; the officer knew it, the four soldiers knew it, 
—for, to make sure, one of them pierced his side with a spear. 
Pilate knew he was dead; forarich man named Joseph asked 
him for the body of Jesus, and Pilate, wondering if he were 
truly dead, called to the centurion to tell him. 

Jesus Buried.—Joseph knew that Jesus was dead; for he 
took the body from the cross to prepare it for burial. Nico- 
demus, who once came to Jesus by night, came to the dead 
Christ bringing a great roll of precious gums and spices; he 
knew Jesus, his teacher, was dead. Joseph and Nicodemus 
loosened the great nails, wound fine linen round and round 
the wounded hody, with costly perfumes in the linen folds; 
then they tenderly Jaid the body in a new tomb in a garden, 
—a tomb cut in the side of a rock, like a room or a cave; it 
was a new tomb, where no one had ever been buried, The 
women who watched and waited to see where they laid him 
saw them roll a great stone against the door of the tomb. 

The Tomb Sealed—The Pharisees went to Pilate and told 
him, “ We remember that deceiver said, while he was yet 
alive, After three days I rise again.” They thought his i. 
ciples might come and steal him away, and say, “ He is risen 
from the dead.” Pilate told them to set a guard of soldiers, 
and make the tomb,snre and safe. They sealed or cemented 
the great stone, and set a guard of soldiers to stay and watch. 
If a soldier fell asleep on guard, he was punished with death. 
With such a watch set, the priests were sure no one would 
dare try to open the tomb. 

The Stone Taken Away.—Early on thie first day of the week, 
the third day since Jesus died, Mary Magdalene and the 
other women who had watched by the cross started, before it 
was really light, to take their love offerings to the tomb,— 
spices and perfumes, as now we lay flowers on the graves of 
loved ones. As they went, they said, “Who shall roll us 
away the stone?” They came nearer; the stone had been 
rolled away, and the door of the tomb was open. Mary did 
not wait to look within, but ran to tell Peter and John, “They 
have taken away the Lord out of the tomb, and we know not 
where they have laid him.” 

The Empty Tomb.—John ran most quickly and came to the 
tomb; he stooped at the entrance, and looked in. There lay 
the linen cloth that had been about the body, but John did 
not go into the tomb. Peter followed, and went in through 
the low open door; he saw the linen cloth rolled, and in its 
place the napkin which had been wound about his head. 
Then John, too, stooped and entered in; he did not think as 
Mary had said, “They bave taken away my Lord.” No; he 





ont in despair learned to rejoice it the fulness of the blessing | saw that the tomb was empty, and he believed. ‘Then 
that these experiences brought to him. | 
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and John went away from the tomb. . 

Mary.—She came back and stood weeping. Through her 
tears she looked into the tomb. What did she see there? 
Two angels in white, sitting, one at the head and one at the 
foot, where the body of Jesus had lain. They asked why she 
wept; she told hersorrow, “ They have taken away my Lord.” 
Some one stood near her; he asked the same question, and 
for whom she was seeking. She supposed he was the gardener, 
and told him if he had taken her Lord away to tell her 
where he had takenhim. In her love and grief she wanted to 
find the precious body and bury it where she could watch and © 
honor the grave. ‘A voice spoke to her, called her name,— 
Mary. She knew that voice, the same gentle tones that had 
spoken words of forgiveness. How Jesus honored her, showed 
his love to her, the first whose name he spoke after he arose, the 
first he asked to dosome service for him. “Goto my brethren,” 
he said. How his love outlasted the dreadful night when all 
forsook him and fled! He called them brethren; he spoke to 
Mary of “ my Father and your Father, and my God and your 
God.” With joyful feet, and gladness on her tear-stained 
face, she went to say to the disciples, “ I have seen the Lord.” 

Risen.—The other women had seen angels in dazzling 
white who told the glad news, “‘ He is not here; he is risen, 
even as he said.” Others beside the women who loved Jesus 
saw the angel, and were afraid. Why were soldiers guarding 
the tomb? Early in the morning there was an earthquake; 
an angel came from heaven, and rolled away the stone, and 
sat upon it. The soldiers were afraid ; they fell back as if 
they were dead, When they could rise from the ground, 
they went into the city, and told the chief priests and elders 
what had happened, Were they punished for not watching 
more closely? No; the elders paid them money to say that 
while they slept his disciples came and stole him away. Did 
Pilate care, or punish them for sleeping? The elders prom- 
ised to make it right with him, and that the soldiers need not 
care. Could deceit or falsehood ever prove anything against 
Jesus? Not in his life, not in his death, or his rising from 
the dead.- He conquered death and the grave, and. he took 
up again the life he laid down. Since Jesus lay in the grave 
it is only a resting-place for the body of those who believe in 
him ; for at his call they shall live again. What did-he say 
to Martha when Lazarus was dead? Since that joyful Easter 
morning when he arose from the grave, we know that in him 
is “ the resurrection and the life.” 


Louisvilie, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 
Canon OF DURHAM. 


“EARLY, WHILE IT WAS YET DarK,”—The Jews made a 
fourfold division of the time between night and day, or, as we 
should say, twilight and dawn, which is laid down in the Tal- 
mud, First, while the morning -star is still bright, but the 
fixed stars begin to pale. The second division is when it has 
become light enough to distinguish colors, as between purple 
and white. This corresponds to St. Matthew's expression, “As 
it began todawn.” The thivd period is when the East begins to 
lighten, or, according to St. Luke's expression, “ Very early in 
the morning.” And the fourth division is when the sun’s place 
below the horizon can be seen, till he actually shows himself, 
which answers to the phrase of St. Mark, “At the rising of 
the sun.” The four expressions cover the whole period from 
dark to daylight, and the narrative of St. John easily har- 
monizes the different notes of time; for he shows that the 
women paid two visits to the sepulcher,—first before it was 
fally light, but when they could in the twilight perceive that 
the stone had been rolled away, and that the tomb was empty; 
they ran back, and, by the time they returned with the dis- 
ciples, the day had dawned. 

“Tue Stone TAKEN AWAY FROM THE SEPULCHER.”— 
To roll away the stone was a feat that no one or even two 
men could have accémplished unaided. Without a guard, 
without a seal, the stone itself, when once in position, made 
the sepulcher sure. The stone was no mere slab, or even 
stone door, like those in what are called the giant cities of 
Bashan, where both in tombs and houses we find a massive 
basalt slab, with what is termed a ball-and-socket joint; that 
is, a solid knob left on the top and bottom of the slab, fitting 
into sockets in the stone threshold and jintel, and on which 
the door revolves. The temains of such doorways I have 
often found in other farts of the country; but in such cases 
there is no rolling away of the stone. A tomb recently ex- 
posed, after being covered with earth and débris for many 
centuries, explains this rolling away. The tomb is close by 
the probable site of Calvary, outside the Damascus gate, 
among the gardens aad oliveyards which still, as of old, 
occupy the ground. We descended by steps into a small 
area, which had long been filled in with soil, now removed, 
and after stooping by the mouth of a well, erept through a 
low tunnel, and then, turning-into a narrow passage hewn in 
the rock, found a recess or niche, into which the stone door 
could be rolled back. We then returned, for we could pro- 





ceed no farther; and facing us, just over the spot where we 
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> hadexamined theniche, yrway filled in by a stone door. 
"This door, which must have been inserted during the build- 
ing, or rather the excavating, of the tomb, was really a circu- 
lar slab, like a huge millstone, with holes here and there for 
the insertion of spokes, by which it could be turned and rolled 
back into the niche we had before visited. But it would 
require several men, working together, to move it ; and when 
rolled back, it must be wedged and fastened to keep it from 
closing the entrance again. Nor wasthisall. Behind it was 
a close-fitting basglt door, swinging, as has been described 
above, on its pivot, which could easily be pushed open, but 
which at once closed again by its own weight, and which 
could not be opened from the inside, but would at once hope- 
lessly immure an intruder. We are not to suppose that all 
these ingenious precautions were taken in the construction of 
the tomb of Joseph of Arimathea. The circular stone slab, 


which could be rolled back in its socket, would be sufficient; 


and it enables us to understand fully the anxiety which 
prompted the question, ‘“ Who shall roll us away the stone?” 

“RaBBONI; WHICH Is TO Say, Master.”—This is one of 
the little touches which mark the narrative as from the pen 
of a contemporary, and he, too, a Jew of Palestine. All the 
best manuscripts, as well as the most ancient versions, @ the 
Syriac, Coptic, etc., insert “in the Hebrew tongue” before 
“ Rabboni,” thus giving the very,word, and also showing that 
the Aramaic, or Syrian Hebrew of the period, was the lan- 
guage in which our Lord and his disciples ordinarily con- 
versed. Moreover, in the Greek, in all manuscripts, the word 
is not “ Rabboni,” but “ Rabbouni,” which, we are told, was 
the provincial Galilean pronunciation,—another incidental 
evidence of the origin of this Gospel. 

The Oollege, Durham, England, ° 

“Napkin... Linen Ciotus,”—A sentence like that in 
John 19 : 40, with-the clause, “as the custom of the Jews is to 
bury,” is worth more than all pogsible gropings for «pecial light 
among antiquarian facts or Oriental customs. But the words 
point (in the Greek) to objects known to Koman customs or 
Roman merchandise, and for all the light to be had beyond 
the text we must look to Latin authors) The linen cloths 
need no remark, The “napkin” was the Roman stidurium, 
or sweat-cloth, and not a napkia in the present English sense 
of the word. Probably many a school-boy has been misled by 
his Latin dictionary, because the word “napkin” has held its 
place in the dictionaries from the earliest times downward, 
as probably many an English reader misunderstands the word 
in the Bible, because the word, in that sense, is now an archa- 
ism. The proper word is“ kerchief,” or “ handkerchief” (not 
“neckerchief”). Napkin, in the very sense of the Roman 
sudarium, or sweat-cloth, or English handkerchief, is used by 
Shakespeare in “ Hamlet,” where Hamlet's motber offers him 
her “napkin” to wipe the sweat away. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 

For review, the superintendent’s questions of last week 
may be tsed. 

1, Tue Grave SeaLeD.—How did the soldiers make sure 
of Christ’s death ? (John 19: 31-37; Mark 15: 44,45.) Who 
took care of Christ’s body? (John 19: 38-42.) Who was 
Joseph of Arimathwea? (Matt. 27:57; Mark 15:43; Luke 
28: 50,51.) What prophecy was thus fulfilled? (Isa. 53: 9.) 
How was it made certain that the grave should remain un- 
touched? (Matt. 27 : 62-66.) How was this a blessing for 
Christianity ? 

2. Tuz Grave UNSEALED (vs. 1, 2).—How was the stone 
rolled away ? (Matt. 28; 2-4.) Who followed Mary Magda- 
lene? (Luke 24:10.) Why did they come? (Luke 24: 1.) 
Why had they not come the day before? (Exod. 20:8.) What 
are some of the blessings which attend the early-rising Chris- 
tian? What had the women been discussing on the way? 
(Mark 16:3.) How is this a parable of our worries? (Matt. 
6:34.) What new worry did it suggest to Mary Magdalene? 
(v, 2.) What would she have seen and heard had she en- 
tered the tomb? (Luke 24: 2-10.) Inte what dark places 
of human life did the unsealing of this‘tomb send light? 

8. Tue Toms Empty (vs. 3-10)—Why may John have 
eutrun Peter? Why did John hesitate to enter the tomb? 
(Exod. 3:5.) How was Peter’s action also characteristic? 
What is shown by the condition in which the grave-cloths 
were left? What did John believe? (Matt. 16:21.) How 
may we believe, though we have not seen what John saw? 
(Jobn 21:24.) What scriptures prophesy Christ’s resurrec- 
tion? (Psa. 2:7; 16: 10; Acts 2: 24-27; 13: 33.) In 
what sense had :héy known these things? How may we 


know the scriptures, and yet not know them? (Matt. 13: 
14, 15.) 

4. Tue Toms Fitiep (vs. 11-13),—How did Mary happen 
to be there again? ‘What connection was there between her 
weeping return and her vision of angels? (Matt.5:4.) Why 
were not John and Peter so comforted? What kind of gaze 
alone sees angels in sepulchers? (Isa. 26: 3.) What is be- 


$:4,5;19:8,14) What is indicated by the presence of 
the angels there? (Matt. 4:6; 26; 53.) Now that Christ 
has risen, what alone can mourners answer, when asked, 
“Why weepest thou?” (1 Thess. 4: 18, 14.) Now that 
Christ has risen, what still can “take away our Lord”? 
(1 Cor, 15 : 12-19.) 

5. Tue Risen Lorp (vs, 14-18)\—-Why may she have 
turned? Why did she not recognize Jesus? (Luke 24 : 16, 
81; Job 16:16.) What similar reasons must often keep us 
from seeing him? Why was Mary the fittest to see first the 
risen Lord? (Mark 16:9.) What do you think of her offer- 
ing to take the body away without reckoning her weakness? 
Why was “Mary” recognized, when “woman” was not? 
(John 10: 3.) With what gesture must Mary have accom- 
panied her answer? (Matt. 28:9.) How did Christ bear 
himself toward others in this matter? (Matt. 28:9; John 
20: 27.) Why, then, this prohibition of Mary? What dan- 
ger lies in our anxiety concerning proof? (John 20: 29.) 
What comfort was there in verse 17 for the disciples who had 
deserted Christ in Gethsemane? What) other message was 
sent to the disciples by the other women? (Matt, 28: 10.) 
How was this news received by the disciples? (Luke 24; 11.) 
How was it received by the Jews? (Matt, 28: 11-15.) 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1. Whet did the Romans do to made sure that Christ's 
body should not be stolen? 2. How long did Christ lie in 
the tomb? 3. Who were the first to visit it An Sunday morn- 
ing? 4. What did they find? 5. Whom did they summon? 
6. What did John and Peter see? 7. What vision was shown 
to Mary Magdalene? 8. After the angels, what did Mary 
see? (go'den text.) 9. Why do we observe Sunday for a 


world’s history ? 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





WE SHALL FIND THE LORD 
IF WE SEEK HIM 


RRLY MARY. 
AGERLY LIKE THE TWO. 


/ 


Prov. 8: 17, JER, 29 : 13. 








CHRIST WANTS FROM US 


NOT EEPING, 
NOR ONDERING, 
BUT 








ITNESSING. 





HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


- “ Yes, the Redeemer rose.” 
“ Christ, the Lord, is risen to-day.” 
“ The Lord is risen indeed.” 
“ Low in the grave he lay.” 
“On that bright and golden morning.” 
** Mary to the Saviour’s tomb.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 
Without this lesson, the rest of the Bible would be com 


had yet been shown or known. 

had ended with his dying cry on the cross! 

have been “of all men most pitiable.” 
But, blessed be God! death could not triumph over Jesus 


dead, and by this rising he gave new meaning to his words o 
assurance and promise: “I am the resurrection and the life 


live; and whosoever liveth and believeth on me, shal 


never die.” 
A suggestion made in these pages, some time ago, concern 


paring a body for burial in the East included a wrapping o 
he was raised from the dead, was “bound hand and foot with 


gives it]; and his face was bound about with a napkin.’ 
Therefore it was that Jesus said to those who stood by 





“ Loose him [unwrap these bands], and let him go.” 


tokened by the white raiment of angels? (Matt. 28:3; Rev. | 


rest-day? 10. What do you think the happiest event of the 


paratively a gloomy study. ‘At the best, all the promises and 
prophecies of the Old Testament, and all the wonder-working 
and wonderful teachings of the Son of man recorded in the 
New Testament, up to the time of this event, were but dimly 
shown suggestions of what might be of good, beyond all that 


What a gloomy world this would be if the story of Jesus 
If, indeed, there 


had been no resurrection for him, and hence none for his 
disciples through him, those who had hoped in him would 


nor could the grave hold him captive. He rose from the 


he that believeth on me, though he were deal, yet shall he 


ing the visible proofs of the fact of the resurrection, is worthy 
of being considered anew at this time. The mode of pre- 


the body with swaddling-cloths dt bandages, so that it: had 
somewhat the appearance of a mummy. Thus Lazarus, when 


grave-cloths [or grave-bands, as the margin of the Revision 


All four of the evangelists record the fact that the body of 
Jesus was wrapped, or rolled, in linen at the time of its 
burial. Now, if a body were raised miraculously by such a 
change as we are told is to take place at the resurrection, the 
wrappings of the body would be left in their undisturbed 
form, like a deserted chrysalis. A glance at these cloths 
would give peculiar proof of the miracle that had been 
wrought. 

AJl four of the evangelists record that the disciples who 
visited the empty tomb of Jesus saw the grave-cloths as they 
were, or were asked to see the place where he had lain, and 
were led to believe in the resurrection. When Peter saw 
“the linen cloths by themselves,” with no body in them, he 
went away wondering. Both Peter and John saw the linen 
cloths lying, “and the napkin, that was upon his head, not 
lying with the linen cloths,” as if it had dropped among 
them, “but rolled up in a place [in its place] by itself;” 
as would have been the fact in a miraculous leaving of its 
wrappings by a transformed body. And such a sight as this 
would naturally have supplied visible proof of a miracle; 
for it could not have come to pass in any other Way., 

Because Jesus Christ rose from the dead as “the firstfruits 
of them that are asleep,” all who trust themselves to him 
may be beyond fear of death, and may rejoice in the posses; 
sion of life eternal, - 


ADDED POINTS, 


Tt was indeed “ yet dark” before Jesus rose from the dead. 
Until his resurrection is accepted as a living verity, it is yet 
dark in every liuman soul. 
How prone we are to mourn over the dark side of what 
has been, rather than to look forward with hope to a brighter 
side promised us ! 
There is proof enough of God’s wonder-workings in love, 
if only we are willing to investigate the subject in openness 
of mind. 
An open grave may be a cause of cheer to one who is led 
thereby to realize the power of Christ over death and the 
grave. 
The resurrection of Jesus brings hope, such as cannot be 
found in his crucifixion, Not the dead Christ, but the living 
Christ, is our Suviour. 

If we really want to know where Jesus can be found, we 
are already so near to him that we can hear his voice; and 
he will be sure to speak to us in tones that we can recognize. 





BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


———— 


[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 








THE LIFE OF PROFESSOR PHELPS.* 


The biography of Professor Phelps has a double claim 
to attention, in its subject and in its author. It is not 
given to every eminent man to find such a wife as he 
had in Moses Stuart’s daughter, the authoress of The 
Sunny Side, A Peep at Number Five, etc. And it does 
not fall to all to have a daughter who inherits ability 
from both sides of the house, and can produce such a 
record as this of a life nobly spent and of sufferings borne 
in Christian patience, 

Professor Phelps came of Massachusetts Puritan stock, 
and was “a son of the manse,” his father being one of 
the most progressive men of his time in moral and reli- 
gious advance. It is said that he started a Sunday- 
school in his church “ the day after he first heard of such 
>| a thing,” and that, in spite of protests from his brethren, 
he organized the first total-abstinence society in his 
neighborhood. “ An aged clerical associate, who had 
more than once been seen to stagger up the pulpit stairs 
on a Sunday afternoon, begged of his young brother not 
to be wiser than his fathers, nor more temperate than his 
Master. For one, he wanted no better example than the 
Lord Jesus.” 

Austin Phelps, we learn from the fine fragment of 
autobiography his daughter has incorporated, was born 
in Western Massachusetts, and in his tenth year removed 
with his family to Geneva, New York, then a new and 
almost a frontier community. Here he shared in the 
rush of one of Mr, Finney’s revivals, with results to him- 
| self which inspired him with distrust of that as an ordi- 
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, * Austin Phelps. A Memoir by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 8x53, 
inches, pp. 281. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, $2.00. 
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nary means of bringing members into the churches. In 
his thirteenth year he entered Hobart College, and two 
years later was transferred to Amberat. His father 
having removed to Philadelphia to act as agent for the 
American Home Missionary Society, in December of 
1885 the boy was transferred to the University of Penn- 
sylvania, where he came under the influence of Henry 
Reed, and found class friends after his ogn heart in 
“three Johns,”—Bohlen, Clayton, and Neill (misspelled 
Neal in the book),—to whose purity and nobleness he 
bears warm testimony. In Philadelphia, in Professor 
Reed and Albert Barnes he encountered the two influ- 
ences which molded his intellectual life, His spiritual 
life had been deadened rather than quickened by the 
Genevan excitements, and his life had been more worldly 
than before. The prevalent type of Calvinist teaching 
was not helpful to him. “I do not remember that the 
possibility of repentance ever occurred to me asa reality. 
I was out and outa fatalist. Doomed to sin, yet with no 
thought of injustice in it all, I was a curious personifica- 
tion of the dominant theology of that time in New Eng- 
land. It was not unfil my nineteenth year that I 
discovered the practicability of repentance.” This was 
in New Haven, where he entered the theological semi- 
nary in 1839, and received benefits far more permanent 
than any agreement he conceived with Dr. Taylor's 
theology. 

In 1842 he accepted a call to Pine Street Church in 
Boston. He had great pulpit gifts, but no fitness for 
other pastoral duties. Yet it was with the greatest re- 
luctance that, in 1848, he left the pastorate for the pro- 
fessorship of thirty-one years at Andover, in which he 
was to do the work of his life. It is as teacher of the 
great work of preaching that Professor Phelps made his 
broadest and deepest mark on his generation. In his 
prime he had no superior, and probably no equal, 
although his modesty led him to rank others above him- 
self. He was one of the most careful and conscientious 
of teachers, writing and re-writing his lectures on homi- 
letics and on English style, to satisfy his ideal of what 
they should be,- He roused a reverent enthusiasm in his 
classes ; but to the outside world he was known chiefly asthe 
author of two admirable devotional books, The Still Hour 
and The New Birth, and as oneof the editors of the Sabbath 
Hymn-Book,—a book which marks a new era in Ameri- 
can hymnology, and in the preparation of which he took 
the lion’s share. It was when twenty years of insomnia, 
attended by continuous pain at the base of the brain, 
had so exhausted his nervous energies as to unfit him 
for teaching, that he became a somewhat prolific writer, 
giving the public his Andover lectures on homiletics and 
style, and contributing freely to religious periodicals, 
The Sunday School Times among others. His later 
writing shows a distinct advance upon his earlier, be- 
cause his labors on the hymn-book taught him the value 
ofshortand simpleterms. “ He wrote,—one is astounded 
to see how much. He wrote when he was fit and wiren 
he was unfit. He would rise from his bed to get to his 
desk, finish the article, and go back to bed. Sometimes 
he wrote in pencil, propped up on his pillows.” 

The surpassing interest of the book is in his daughter’s 
portrayal of his family life, and especially his relations 
to his children. His thoughtful tenderness, she says, 
“ran on like a beautiful serial, from chapter to chapter 
of our young lives. Elsewhere we do not turn such 
pages. It used to be our belief—and time has not shaken 
it—that he lavished more thought and feeling, more 
study and sympathy, more attention and devotion, upon 
his children in one year than most of the quite comfort- 
able young people we knew received from busy fathers 
in six-fold that time.” All this is confirmed by the de- 
tails of the picture she draws, and by the letters which 
make up the second part of the volume. 
book with the wish that there were not less, but more, 


of both the loving portraiture and of the outflow of a 


brave and warm heart in these letters. 





The new series Makers of America opens with a biog- 
raphy of Thomas Hooker, by Dr. George L. Walker, the 


present pastor of that First Church in Hartford which 


Hooker founded. Dr. Walker’s admirable history of 
that church, the best congregational history in Our 
American literature, gave ample evidence of its fitness 
It evidently has been a 
labor of love for him to trace Hooker through his boy- 


for the present undertaking. 


One closes the 


first charge at Cambridge, Massachusetts; and his final 

settlement with his people in the hardly broken wilder- 

ness at Hartford in 1635. That he was one of the ablest 

formative minds of the first generation in New England, 

was recognized amply in his own day,and never has 

been doubted since. If weseek the secret of his admitted 

power, we shall find it) in his deep spiritual experience, 

which gives character to his preaching and all his writ- 

ing, except his defense of “the Congregational. way” 

against Rutherford. It is not the mysteries of abstract 
theology, but the soul’s relation to Clirist, which occupies 
him, Like his son-in-law, Thomas Shepard, he sets up 
a far more exacting standard as to personal experience 
than was common in that age; and he even antici- 
pates Dr. Samuel Hopkins of Newport in his demand of 
a readiness to be damned, if God willed it, as a prerequi- 
site to being saved. Dr. John Duncan’s saying that he 
wished he were as good as one of Thomas Shepard’s 
hypocrites was substantially anticipated by Nathaniel 
Ward, the Agawam cobbler, who said to Hooker: 

“ Would I were as good a Christian as you make men 
while they are but preparing for Christ.” The civil side 
of Hooker’s character, however, was not one of Puritan 
rigidity. He saw no offense in the presence of the cross 
in the English flag. He found the atmosphere of the 
Bay Colony, with its exclusion of all but church-mem- 
bers from political life,too constrictive. It was noted 
that, from the day of his coming, men began to stand up 
for their rights. He is the first author of the Connecti- 
cut colonial constitution, which admitted men to citizen- 
ship without reference to church-membership. He 
avoided the rigors of church discipline, so that but two 
censures were inflicted in the fourteen years of his pas- 
torate. He labored for the union of the New England 
colonies in that confederation, which was the first fore- 
shadowing of the federal Union. He died in 1647, 
lamented, not only in Connecticut, but throughout New 
England, as a holy, wise, just, and far-seeing man of 
God. Dr. Walker gives us a careful and worthy record 
of a noble, well-spent life. (74} inches, pp. vii, 203. 
New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. Price, 75 cents.) 


The days of important literary finds, even in European 
libraries, are by no means over. This is again shown 
by the new volume of Johannes Ficker, entitled Die 
Konfutation des Augsburgischen Bekenntnisses, ihre erste 
Gestalt und ihre Geschichte. Here we have for the first 
time important historical documents dealing with the 
heroic days of the Protestant Church, together with a 
full discussion of their bearings on both the Protestant 
and the Catholic churches. . The original Refutation of 
the Augsburg Confession, which Emperor Charles indig- 
nantly rejected as unworthy, has been rediscovered in 
the Vatican archives; and the original of the Confuta- 
tion which was afterwards presented to emperor and em- 
pire, has been found in the state archives at Vienna. 
These two important writings are here published for the 
first time, and for the first time it has been possible to 
write a satisfactory history of the Confutation. - The 
author has been materially aided by the discovery, 
among the literary remains of John Fabri, of the origi- 
nal sketch of the first Confutation, together with notes 
by Fabri, Cochleus, and others. In addition, despatches 
of the papal legate Campegi in the Vatican archives, 
reports of the Venetian representatives, and other origi- 
nal sources, have here been for the first time presented 
and utilized. A flood of new light is here shed on the 
Augsburg Diet and on the pioneer Confession of Protes- 
tantism. (Paper, pp. cxxxviii, 320. Leipzig: Barth. 
Price, 10 marks.) 


Historical students should read Von Sybel’s History of 
the Founding of the German Empire under William I. 
The fourth volume of the American translation has just 
appeared. But they should read it with a greatgleal of 
caution, and a judgment deliberately held in feserve. 
With all its ability, the book represents the view of a party, 
although of the party with which Americans most easily 
sympathize. The book therefore has no claim to dispas- 
sionate finality, although it is a work of great importance 
for reference. Even so much cannot, however, be said 
of Von Moltke’s work, The Franco- German War of 1870-71. 
Readers who remember the general’s lively and interest- 
ing letters from Paris and from Turkey, will be surprised 
at its dryness. As a matter of fact, it is nothing but a 





hood in Leicestershire, his academic career in Emanuel | professional contribution to the staff history of that war, 

College,—that seed-plot of Puritan preachers which gave | and never was intended for general readers. Its dryness, 

so many to New England,—his first, pastoral charge at | therefore, is quite excusable, as it was meant for West 

Esher ; his Essex lectureship at Chelmsford, from which | Point students, rather than forall the world. The trans- 

Laud drove him into exile in Holland ; his stay at Delft | lator has not mended the matter by allowing grave 

and Rotterdam ; his emigration in 1683 to America; his | jnaccuracies of rendering, which distort the author’s 
s 


meaning. (History of the Founding of the German 
Empire. 9X6 inches, cloth, pp. vii, 508. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $2.00.—The Franco- 
German War. 9X6 inches, pp. x, 432. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. Price, $3.00.) , 


Dr. W. F. Collier had the reputation of being a graphic 
and attractive, but not always accurate, writer of popular 
and school histories. Some anonymous, writer has trans- 
formed his larger History of England {ato The Graphic 
History of the British Empire, by “bringing it into har- 
mony with the latest results, and continuing it to the 
jubilee of Queen Victoria.” No information is given as 
to the authorities which have been used. It certainly 
gontains some things much behind date, such as the 
account of the great Aryan migration; the statement 
that Pope Celestine sent Patrick to Ireland; the account 
of “hall and bower” among the Anglo-Saxons; the no- 
tion that feudalism came.to England with the Conqueror, 
and other matters. Besides this, the book fails through- 
out to justify its title as a history of the British Empire. 
It is@ history of England, with nothing more than the 
briefest incidental references to colonies and dependen- 
cies, and an appendix of seven pages giving their statis- 
tical condition (854 inches, pp. 799. New York: 
Thomas Nelson’s Sons. Price, $2.00.) 
.Meetings of Christians interested in missionary work, 
whether they are composed of women, children, or mixed 
elements of the old and young of both sexes, may find 
convenient frame-works for their devotional ‘exercises in 
a pamphlet called Bible Light on Mission Paths. It is 
composed largely of appropriate readings from the Bible. 
Many texts or longer passages are conveniently arranged 
by topics, and accompanied by hymns, questions, or brief 
annotations. The last are hardly marked by conspicuous 
originality or pungency, but they are reverent in tone, 
and betray no desire for any merely sensational effect, 
One of the exercises, A Colloquy Between Faith and 
Works, entirely in Scripture language, is strongly put 
together, and indicates not only familiarity with the 
Bible, but a sort of sober wit which is a little suggestive 
of the same quality in some of the old miracle-plays of 
the medieval church. (7} 44 inches, paper, pp. 192. 
Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication.) 


The Sabbath in Puritan New England is neither a disap- 
pointment nor a notable success. She pays, as was to 
be expected in a “ popular” volume, a good deal of 
attention to old-time austerities and asperities, and takes 
evident pleasure in restating the fact that abstinence 
from alcoholic beverages was not the unvarying custom 
among American Christians prior to the present century. 
Yet she feels, and expresses, a débt to the Puritan vir- 
tues, and can hardly be charged with frivolity or unfair- 
ness. As regards the “ blue laws,” she follows the now 
fashionable method of admitting Peters’s forgeries, but 
declaring them substantially accurate in spirit. (75 
inches, cloth, pp. vi, 335. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Price, $1.25.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


At the late annual convention of librarians, held at 
San Francisco, it was announced that Mr. R. R. Bowker, 
well known as the efficient head of the bibliographical 
publications issued from the office of The Publishers’ 
Weekly, will prepare an American Bibliography of the 
Nineteenth Century ; that isto say, 1800-1890, “ with per- 
haps a preliminary conspectus of the previous centuries.” 
In order to secure thé publication of the work, subscrip- 
tiens are asked for five hundred copies, at $100, making 
a guarantee fund of $50,000. Meanwhile we can con- 
tinue to use the American Catalogue and Allibone’s Dic- 
tionary of Authors, with its new supplementary volumes, 

There seems little probability, unfortunately, that 
James Russell Lowell had made much progress, at the 
time of his death, in his life of Hawthorne for the Ameri- 
can Men of Letters series. A new volume, however, can 
easily be made of his hitherto uncollected essays: the 
paper on Keats prefixed to the Boston edition of that 
poet, issued nearly forty years ago; a Princeton Review 
article on Gray, and sithilar papers. Such a collection 
is already promised. Meanwhile a part of its contents 
can be inexpensively procured by the purchase of the 
new edition of Walton and Cc (n’s Complete Angler, 
with a long introductory paper by Mr. Lowell. This in- 
troduction first appeared a year ago in the ten-dollat 
limited edition of the work; its publishers have now 





marketed a neat tbree-dollar copy, with fewer etchings 


Mrs. Alice Morse Earle’s modest booklet devoted to ° 
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and full-page plates, but with all the 
familiar woodcuts of the John Major 
edition, used by nearly all Walton’s ed t- 
ors since Major’s time. It may be 
doubted whether either of these reissues 
of The Complete Angler is typographi- 
cally equal to the one-yolume edition 
‘issued by the same publishers in 1867; but 
the process-work reproductions of plates 
Of fishes, in the ten-dollar copy of last 
year, are good, and the new edition of 
1891, in its neat library binding, is pleasing. 


‘BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Stinday School Times is given each week. The 
regulur edition this week for subscribers ts 
157,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at anytime. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a yeur. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in euch is-, 
sue. for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the wholeto amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularl y, as he 
may choose, so fur as it will not conflict with 

wrlier contracls with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
theadvertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anuppearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates, 


Public speakers and singers can use 
*Brown’s Bronchial Trocheé” freely, without 
fear of injury, as they contain nothing in- 
jurious, They are invaluable-for allaying the 
hoarseness and irritation incident to vocal 
exertion, effectually clearing and strengthen- 
ing the voice. ‘“ Have used them through all 
my ministerial life.”.—Rev. C: S. Vedder, 
Charlestown, S. C.. Ask for and obtain only 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 25 cents a box. 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Van Heuten’s Cocoa,.—Send foracan. See advis. 


HINTS AND HELPS 


$=. Petty INTERNATIONALS. 5S. LESSO 

ripe oy practical expositions of the 
feobene =x the whole year, By the Rev. Lavid 
James Burrell, D.D., re ag tev, Joseph Dunn 











Birrell. 463 pp. 12mo. 
“ The distinguishing Dap of these studies is their 
suggestiveness.... The style is lofty without being 
stilted ; warm and earnest and persuasive, without a 


suggestion of the commonp!l The teacher who 
= to his class from the study of his lesson by this 

elp, will carry with him_a@ warmth, a fervor, a per- 
suasive power, bony he has not always known.” — 
New York Evangelist 


THE CRUISE or THE MYSTERY, in the 
service of the McAll Mission. By Louise Seymour 
Houghton. 12mo. 410pp. Illustrated. §1.25. 

A fascinating and cheering story, founded on in- 
cidents of recent work in the northwest of France. 


THE DALRY™MPLES. By AgnesGiberne, author 

of “ Sun, Moon, and Stars,” etc, 278 vp. 12mo. $1.25. 

One of this skilfal writer’s best stories of English 
life; entertaining, instructive, and deeply religious, 


CHRISTIE'S HOME-M AKING.—By Minnie FE. 
Kenney, author of renin ie’s Next Things,” etc. 
400 pp. 12mo. $1.25. 

Another capital book by this popular wien, which 
will have a great charm for young people. 


WISCASSET STORIES. By Miss E. A. Hunter, 
author of “ Talks to Girls,” “Talks to Boys,” etc. 
200pp. 12mo. $1.00. 

Astory of village life, captivating and inspiritine. 

Those who have read the author’s a works 

need no other inducement to buy this volume. 


A NEW ENDEAVOR. By Mrs. 8. B. Tittering- 
ton. 394 pp. 12mo. $1.25. 
A bright book, showing bow ac'gsle of boys and 
girls happily enlarged and enriched their lives. 


THE TWO BLIZZARDS—and other stories. 
By Lynde Palmer, author of “ Helps over Hard 
Places.” ‘etc. 20 pp. I6mo. 75 cents; and 

TWINKLE AND WRINKLE; or, More 
a Over Hard Piaces,. By the sameauthor. 
lémo. 75 cents. Pelightiul narratives, sure to 
please and benefit the readers, 


THE LORD'S PRA YER.—An exquisite booklet, 
rinted in colors, illustrated from original designs 
eminent artists with a poem trans!ated from the 

old German by Edmund Clarence Stedman. Gilt- 
edged, silk-tied, 50 cents; white leatherette, 75 cents. 


THE NASSAU SERIES. Twenty 12mo pular 

ee atece library books, including “Just in 

Up to the Mark. ae ‘Quiet Corners,” “ Hon- 

et Walle. ’ etc., in new, uniform, and attractive 
binding, at $1. 00 each. 

NEW tog ge LIBRARY. Fifty illustrated 
volame:, 16m In a ge ed case, Only $10. 
Goateine “Christie’ s Old Organ, ”" “Little Jack’s 
Four Lessons,” “ Little Faith,” “Saved at Sea,” and 
other charming books, ha mely bound in red 
cloth, without Mbrary mark. Would also make ex- 
cellent gift-books for the younger scholars, 


Books mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 
Send for new catalogue, prices reduced. 


American Tract Society, 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
And 34 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
Boston, 54 Bromfiel St. Phila., 1512 Chestnut St. 
Rochester, #8 State St. Chicago, 122 Wabash A ve. 
Cincinnati, 176 Elm St. San Francisco,76Marketwt. 
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pieces in painting and Sculpt 
ANGELICO, ANDREA Det § 


SPorrorD, with a Full-page 
by J. R. WEGUELIN ; 


A Story in Music. 
Howarp Py tg. 
GILCHRIST ; 


A Day with the Blackfoots. 


ERIC REMINGTON ; 


A Sto 


REINHART ; 


A Ghost Story. 


LEY; 


{CHRISTMAS & 
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THE ANNUNCIATION. 


By the Rev. Henry Van Dyke, D.D., 
with Eleven Illustrations from Master- 


Fiviprpo Lippi, FRANCIA, BOTTICELLI, 
VANDER WEYDEN, and DONATELLO, 
including also a Frontispiece Engraving 
from Rossetti’s Painting, ‘*Ecce Ancilla 


Domini ;’ A Poem, By ANNIE FIELDs, with 
Full- Ill i PAR- 
THE CHRISTMAS PEAL. : = pees ustration by ALFRED PAR 

A Poem. By Harriet PRESCOTT A FADED SCAPULAR. 


A MAID’S CHOICE. 
Illustrations by 
Music by W. W. 


CHARTERING A NATION. 


RALPH, with Seven Illustrations by FRED- 


MY COUSIN, THE COLONEL. 


ty. By THomas BalLey AL- 
DRICH, with Five Illustrations by C. S. 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 
Comment by ANDREW LANG, with 
Eight Illustrations by EDwIN A. ABBEY ; 


AT LA GLORIEUSE. 
By M. E. 
with Eight Illustrations by W. T. Smzp- 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR. 





em 
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RPER'S : 


NeGheo son Jr 


MENTAL TELEGRAPHY. 
A Manuscript with a History. By 
MARK TWAIN ; 
HER FIRST APPEARANCE. 
A Story. By RicHARD HARDING 
Davis, wich Three Illustrations by C. D. 
G1Bson. 


THE SINGING SHEPHERD. 


ure by FRA 
ARTO, FRA 


Illustration A Story. By F. D. MILLET; 


A WALK IN TUDOR LONDON. 
By WALTER BESANT, with Ten Illus- 


trations ; 
HIS SHIP. 

A Poem. By JAMES RussELt LOWELL, 
with Full-page Illustration by CHARLES 
RICKETTS ; 

MELCHIOR LA MESSE DE MINUIT. 

A Christmas Legend. By WILLIAM 
McLEN@AN, with Four Illustrations by 
C. S. REINHART ; 

A DAUGHTER OF HETH. 

Full-page Illustration by GEORGE DV 
MAURIER ; 

EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 

By GEorGE WILLIAM CuRTIS ; 

EDITOR'S STUDY. 
By WILLIAM Dean HOWELLS ; 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


Conducted by CHARLES DUDLEY WAR- 
NER. 


By JULIAN 


M. Davis, 








tions of the characteristic de 
and meant to be read in the 


people 


growth, 
atmosphere of the life ot Jesus.”"—Rev. 


CHARLES speraiesy 


“ONE OF THE MOST TRULY NOBLE AND BEAUTIFUL BOOKS.” 


Jesus, the Carpenter of Nazareth. 


By A LAYMAN. 


, but it possesses an unfailing charm for every age. 


“ Experiment has proved that the book meets the approval of children, both of younger and of older 
A single expression often breaks out a window for us, and give@ quite a new rods into the real 


498 paces. 12mo. $1.50. 


It, tells in simple language the story of Christ’s daily life, scarcely varying 
the words of the Gospel narrative, but with touches of local color, and descrip- 


tails of life in Palestine. Written for the young: 
family circle, or used in public services of young 


Dr. Marcus Dopps, 


ER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, N. Y. 








~ CHAMBERS S ENCYCLOPADIA, — 





SEVEN VOLUMES NOW RE 
BER, THE TWO REMAINING 


TERVALS OF A FEW MONTHS. 
PRICE PER VOLUME : 


VOL, VITI. TO BE ISSPED IN DECEM- 


UMES TO BE PUBLISHED AT IN- 





in its new edition, quite surpasses any other work 


ADY. | of this character for general use, and is the most 
satisfactory medium-priced eyclopedia issued. All 
VOL- the most recent additions to human knowledge, in 


science, in scholarship, in exploration and discovery, 
in the ‘application of | the arts to domestic economy, 
are reported in this magnificent work, and are so 
presented, with the aid of illustrations, as to be en- 





HALF MOROCCO, .....cccccccscesesssnee even 





for ready reference. 
Speci pages mailed on application to the publishers. 


--- 4.50 




















caw f helps for 1892, 
do not fail to secure 





ene sey in the pre y 
subseribe for THE 8. 8. LESSON ILLUSTRATOR, edited 
1 Ay —— Abbie C. Morrow. It is unique in its helpful- 


60c. a year, but send for a sample, and 


For sale by ali booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, carriage free, on receipt of price. 


). B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715-717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


ln. Ladies’ Home Jour 


700,000 Basar yet: | Dex 


Housekeeper.” sa Sam 
* CURTIS PUBLIS ING co., .. Philadelphia, Pa 





ou want some good books for fall reading? 
Bend for our full catalogue and ilius, holiday lat. 
Are you making up your list of magazines for the year? 


‘style, and bound to live; 


tirely lucid, and to be in the most convenient form | 


PUT. A NICKEL IN 


BOOK NEWS 


AND TAKE OUT—BOOK NEWS 
INDEED. 


December Book News gives spe- 


|cial care to the Holiday Books, 


There are cartloads of them. Some 
are rich with thought, charming in 
most of 
them are the chaffiest sort of chaff, 
gaily gotten up, very likely, but with 
no more music in them than a pea-.-” 
cock has, and with no more sense ° 
than an ostrich shows. They may 
catch the hurried buyer or the thins 
witted. There’s the danger. Ten to 
one you do your buying on the jump, 
and at the last ‘moment. oney 
lost, opportunity lost, rubbish got! 
Lean on Book News, and you run 
no such risk. It will come to your 
quiet fireside with word of a// these 
Christmas Books. It will tell you 
of their size, their looks, their faz 
cost, and very likely say what the 
best judges think of them. Almost 
one hundred pictures and sample 
pages taken from the foremost of 
these Books will also be shown, The 
absurd part of it all is that Five 
CENTS is all a single number of Book 
NEWS costs,—50 cents a year. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia, 


Pastors, Sunday School Superin- 
tendents, eachers, and 
Bible Scholars, 


and to all interested in the study of the Bible, 


The concise C vat te of Religious 
nowledge ¢ 


is offered at 25 per cent, discount until 
January Ist. 
Edited by Rev. E. B. SANFORD, M.A., assisted 
by 28 of the most eminent Bible scholars 
in the world. 
ix. covers she, entire field, and is brought 


iT. is apeo c. unsectarian, and specia i 
articles are written by specialist 
IT. contains more religious titles “th “ th 
nenney crepedia Britannica,” is o 





. 


IT is m7 {intelligent condensation of all the 
Ig}+Fecen worhe of religious reference. 
UZjo recone. me. sable.e = ensive, handy, 

e, and 


Endorsed t by the most eminent religious scho- 
lars and by the entire religious press. 8 en 
pages an and full particulars on ap ication. 

0 


uble column ly illustrated ; 
many valuable plain and Bist maps. " 


Cloth, $3.50; to the above until Jan. 1, $2.63 
Leather, 5. ” 8 zie 3.16 
Morocco, tid x ¥ o 4.50 


‘OHAS. L. WEBSTER ‘& 00., 67 Fifth Ave., ¥. XY 





He: WHAT DO YOU LIXE TO TAKE BEST? 
She: ‘ST. NICHOLAS," 
He: Ou,—I MEAN 





Ifyou will buy a Christmas ‘‘ St. NICHOLAS," 
now w for sale ever ywhere, you will agree with her. 


INFANT-CLASS WORK. 

Tue KINDERGARTEN MAGAZINE gives 
regular typical Primary Sunday-school Les- 
sons according to the teachings of Froebel. 
It is devoted exclusively to Child Culture, 
giving special every-day helps for mothers 
with young children. One year, $1.50. Three 
months’ trial, 30 cents. KINDERGARTEN Pus. 
Co., 277 Madison Street, , Chicago. 

) OOKN and Commentaries on the Inter- 


1892, at espe- 
etally solteed rates. Write for circular of 








ple copies free. | Send for prospectures of the L OT HROP MAGAZINES. 
Free, on n application to D. Loturopr Co., Boston. 


Would you enjoy “vivid illustration and practical 


ation of your lesson? If so, 


th) 
10 TRY Bi For A MONTH, FREE. 





rticolarn FUNK & WAGNALLS’ COMPANY, 
‘ublishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


END FOR SAMPLE. 


FLEMING REVELL CO,, Publishers, 


: 148 and 150 Madison r 
few ork : 30 Union Square, E. 
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“* No other Weekly Paper contains so great a Variety of Instructive and Entertaining Reading at so Low a Price.” i ; 
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. 
A Weekly Paper for Young People and the Family — 500,000 Subscribers. ? 
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A few additional Announcements are presented below. The full Prospectus of Notable Features for 1892 will be sent on application. 


Several Special Articles. 


Street Arabs of London. Personal experiences with them; by the wife of the African Explorer, Mrs. Henry M. Stanley. 
Among the Irish Peasantry. A new and original View of their Characteristics; by , Justin McCarthy, M. P. 
A Russian Artist’s Boyhood. A Story of unusual reminiscences, by the Russian painter, . Vasili Verestchagin. 
Incidents on Sketching Tours ; by the painter of the “Return of the Mayflower” and ether celebrated pictures, Geo. H. Boughton, R. A. 
How to Entertain an Audience. A method illustrated by both hamorous and pathetic stories; by . Prartk Hopkinson Smith. 
The Mothers of Illustrious Men; by Gen. James Grant Wilson. The Mysteries of Modern Magic; by Geo. 0. Bechtel. 





Popular Science. Southern Stories. 


4 
The Air we Breathe and the Water we Drink, Sir Lyon Playfair. The Stories of Southern Life will be a marked feature of THz CoMPANION 
Popular Mistakes about Snakes. Mistakes about during the year 1892. Among the authors may be.-mentioned: 

Indians. Errors corrected by a Naturalist, Prof. H. W. Henshaw. Julia Magruder. Elizabeth W. Bellamy. Kate Chopin. 
The Climate of the Moon. The Boyhood of Sir Mrs, M. E. M. Davis. Will Allen Dromgoole. W. N, Harben 
. Wm, Hamilton, A Snow-Storm on Mars. Agnes M. Clerke. and the late Mrs. Marie B. Williams. 
4 





Illustrated Sketches of Travel. 


Some very Queer Passengers; by the former Commander of a popular Transatlantic Liner, . Capt. Chas. W. Kennedy: 
A Voyage to Madeira. Sea Life on a War-ship and Adventures Ashore; by. . ‘ Admiral Kimberly. 
A Woman’s Journey in North Africa. The story of a ride from Tangier to Tetuan; by. Mrs. Annie Martin, 
| Sitka and Its Inhabitants. A capital article on Alaska and its people, from personal knoWledge; by Capt. Edward Field. 
A Pedestrian Trip in Modern Greece. Life with the peasants; by The Late Rev. H. B. Carpenter. 
Yachting on the Edge of a Cyclone. The Adventures of some wandering Naturalists; by . Prof. J. T. Rothrock, 
In the Don Cossacks’ Land; by ; . The Countess Norraikow. 
Life on a Russian Estate. Homely Details of Work and Play; va a Native of Russia, j Mrs. B. MacGahan. 





How to See Famous Cities. Three Sea Stories. 


. * Suggestions to Travellers in the direction of Economy of Time and Money. W. Clark Russell, the celebrated Sea Novelist, has written three stories 
\ Charlies Dickens. Rome; ‘by Prof. Rodolfo Lanciani. in his best vein, which will be printed exclusively in the next volume: 
London; by 





Walter Besant. The Haunted Cliff. A Yarn of Ramsgate Harbor. 
Paris ; by Louise Imogen Guiney. © New York; by W. H. Rideing. ' An Ocean Stampede. 





Household Interests. 


> Simple Gymnastics for the Family; by a noblethan distinguished for his advocacy of physical education, The Eari of Meath. 
The Kitchen of a Big Hotel. Its ingenious apparatus; novel methods of cooking; enormous larders; by Everett Blair. 

How the Pope kegps House. A familiar description. , 2 ; ‘ By an Italian Journalist. 

New Treatments of Common Ailments; by . ° é Dr. W. G. Eggieston. 

Daily Dangers to Our Bodies. A Series of Articles, by the Chief Inspector of the N. Y. Board of Health, Dr. Cyrus Edson. 

’ Unique Features of Modern Houses. A popular Series of clever devices for increasing comfort; by . Charles Barnard. 
‘a New Pastimes for Winter Evenings, for home, church and school; by. s ‘ George B. Bartlett. 








| The Illustrations will be improved and increased in number. The Weekly E.itorials on the leading Foreign and Domestic Topics 
will be marked by impartiality and clearness. Household Articles will be contributed by well-known writers. The Children’s Page will 
} be more attractive than ever. The Illustrated Weekly Supplements, adding nearly one-half to the size of the paper, will be coftinued. 
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66 New Subscribers who send $1.75 now, will receive THE YOUTH’S COMPANION FREE to Jan. 1, 1892, F 
A Yard and for a Full Year from that date. This offer includes the CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR’S Double Holiday “ree to 








Numbers, and all the ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY SUPPLEMENTS. Any person who mentions this paper when 


”? subscribing will receive a copy of a beautiful painting, entitled “A YARD OF ROSES.” Its production has cost J : 
of Roses. TWENTY THOUSAND DOLLARS. Specimen Copies will be sent Free on application. Address, ani. 1892 . 


| 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. . | 


Send Check, Post-Ofice Order, or Registered Letter at our risk. 
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Work. 
Excellent for both hymns and tunes.—N. Y. Evang. 
, Com and cheap.— Methodist Recorder. 
lete selection 2 


It far excels any 7 i collection yet issued.— Rev. 
It is what is wanted in poor churches.—D. L. Moody. 


INDEX TOTHE BIBLE 


‘Harm Gospel, &c.,&c. Price, 15 ts. 

a ane Tat conte: 100, 1034 cents; by 1,000, 9 

cents. Postage, extra, 3cents per copy. 
WORDS TO CHRISTIAN TEACHERS, 

& cents; by 100,3 cents; ministers and theological 

students, noc charge. 

CHRIST’S TESTIMONY TO THE SCRIPTURES, AND 

CHRIST AND THE SCRIPTURES. 


5 cents 100, 3cents acopy. Postage, 1 cent; min- 
Pm an BA ho gical studex , DO Charge. 










NEW 12mo BOOKS. 
IN ONE GIRL’S ohne By Mary 
ueese> HoweELt. os pees. $1.25. 
mR BOADS, By Mak LLOWAY. 292 pages. 
Sormy | ponEnes. By MILDRED ScAR- 
rive MN Ure AL ‘'s TO THE FOuUnS. 
aera R. Newro~, D.D. 300 
o i SUXTY-S1X sAcnED noons 8. B 


E. ae. 
PEOPLE Es Commekr any ' On i30nN. By 
Rev. E. W. Ricz, D.D. 335 pages. $1.25. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY- SCHOOL UNION, 
1122 Chestnut Street, Philadeiphia, 
10 Bible House, New York. 


NOTABLE BOOKS 


—FOR— 
Young Christians. 


Making the Most of Life. 
By Rev. J. R. MixuEr, author of “Silent Times,” 
etc. 16mo, parti cloth, gilt top. $1.00. 


Thoughtful words of capeeregepens to ald in bear- 
ing the burdens of every-day life. 


Silent Times. , 


By Rev. J. R. MruueR, author of “ Makin, ted Most 
of Life,” etc. 1émo, parti cloth, gilt top. 


Gol Words for Daily Counsel. 

g ged A sf 8 Smith, 
hook ol of teen rece nea oe aed for Miatiy 
rose "s, Sage has suggestions. 1émo, plain edge, 


Tell ‘mg 
By Anna SHIPTON. 


A delightful record of Christian experience. tome, 
parti cioth, gilt top. §1.00. 


The Soul’s Inquiries Answered, 


A Seesming Mosaic of Scripture reference. Ar- 
repged © A Washington Moore. aS an introduc 
tioh by Rev.T. L. Cuyler. 1smo. 50c.,75c,,and $1.00, 








Polished Stones and Sharpened Arrows. 
A collection of Scripture texte and illustrations for 


Christian workers, Cc. W. Bi e With an intro- 
duction by Rev. A. J. rdon, D.D. 12mo0. $1.25. 


Ad Lucem. 


Arranged by Mary Lloyd. Selections of prose and 
Boa” lor 3s ring ones. 18mo, parti cloth, gilt top. 


T. Y. Crowell & Co., 


46 East 14th St., New York. 


FOUR RECENT BOOKS. 





By JuLiz M. LipPMANN. 


JOCK O’DREAMS. 


A ehild’s story book, Tllustrated by Jessie 

— Square 12mo. Cloth. Price, 
1,25 

“ Nothing could be more charming.”’—Golden Rule. 


By Susan COOLIDGE. 


IN THE HIGH VALLEY. 

Being the fifth and last of the “ Katy Did” 
Series. Illustrated by Jessie McDermott. 
16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


“ Full of life and fun.” —Congregationalist. 


A LOST HERO. 

By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS WARD and 
Herpert D. Ward. With thirty illustra- 
tions by Frank T. Merrill, Small quarto. 
Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

OriginalHy contributed to the Youth’s Companion, 


seeks to teach the young people the eur of a 
brave deed and the Beauty eeelisenertioe 


LAST WORDS. 

4& final collection of stories. By Mrs. J. H, 
Ewinc, author of “Jackanapes,” “The 
Story of a Short Life,” etc. Illustrated by 
D. Murphy. Square 12mo. Cloth. Price, 
1,25. 


Sold by all booksellers. Matled postpaid, on recetpt 
price, by the pubttahere, ~" ¢ 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


Pooks tase aa lea 
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RAARRARAIRIII III IIIS ISS ISIS, 


Do You Find it Difficult to Interest 
Your Sunday-school Class? 


Many Teachers Have Solved this Problem by Using 


-E RLMESLEF Sexe Oe STONE 


TWO COURSES READY FOR USE IN 1892: 


|, THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 2. THE APOSTOLIC CHURCH. 


From the Four Gospels. Studies in the Acts and Epistles. 


WHAT PEOPLE SAY ABOUT THEM. 


“The Crucial Test is this :— Is the boy ** During the past year I have had both 
or Girl really interested in the subject ? kinds of lessons in my school. Time and 
Upon this point the verdict of our school again the teachers of the a pam 
——_ surely be with the Blakeslee Lessons. Lessons have said with g sigh, ‘ How shall 

e at least is a manner of study in | | interest my class in this lesson?’ The 
= h scholars are interested. We have | teachersof the Outline Lessons say, ‘Give 
used the Lessons during 1891.” us more time, the Lessons are so inter- 


Hon. ——, D, LUCE, "PR. BURNHAM M.D., 
Sup’t S, §., Nashua, N.H Sup’t S, S., San Diego, Cal. 


Send Postal-card for Free Specimen Copies, Recommendations, Etc. 


THE BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING CO. 
HENRY D. NOYES & 00., General Agents. 134 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
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 BACSTER’S In Eleven Editions, 


Various Prices. 


TEACHERS’ BIBLE, 





¥xxEESESERERE REDE 


eshinceseeeeseaphiaieall 


Sperone 











To Study the Bible 


intelligently you must have complete 








and trustworthy aids. To buy a large 





number of ,books on various subjects 


“would be costly and inconvenient. In 
an Eyre & Spottiswoode Teacher's 


Bible you will find over 300 closely 














printed pages of just the information 





you “need; well planned, admirably con- 





densed, and absolutely wrestworthyooh 





library in itself. The prices of these 





books “depend on their sizes and the 





quality of “bindings —they vary from 
$1.25 to $15.60. You can get a price- 
list, or buy an E, & 8. Bible from your 











own bookseller, or of E. & J. B. Youne 
& Co., Cooper Union, New York, 


REWARDED. 


You will be PAIKD by reading this entire advertise- 
ment at once, 


The New International 
Teachers’ Bible 


Has had a larger sale, for the length of time it has 
been in the market, than any other teachers’ Bible in 
the history of the ‘trade. It has met with the most 











Containing New Aids and New Concordance. Index Atlas, and | soos! icepee? Gish? Maueng. and ail Cheon 


the Complete Bagster Bible. 
PRONOUNCED BY FAR THE BEST BY THE HIGHEST AUTHORITIES. 





brings on account of the following »pecial features: 

Clear T ype. which renders eve Tere, ie Ty a Gelight 
and comfort to the reader; Pare 

which presents the strongest contrast to * ~ ack 
ink; itis bound in the best quality of leather, and in 


““We consider the new Bagster Bible as the most convenient in form, the clearest in print, and the best in | the most skilful manner. In the abundance, variety, 


its tables and hel Editor uses tt himself, and recommends it to readers wh accuracy, and high \ upermnaad of its ** Melps, 
Bible,”—Dr. J. L. ft Mvnsave, EAitor The Su Journah, Our Youth ote, n? Wish to obtain & new | Ribie has no supe 
‘The wcellence of the Bagster is seen in ‘The Gunsesiemeive ? Helps to Bible Study.’ In the 81 Be all these eupertor features, the price is from 


superior ¢ 
‘Contents’ of the ‘OxForp fess’ there are 582 SuBsEoTS noted; | d 
Christian Advocate, Buffalo, N, Y 0 nm the Baosrxr, there are 





00 to $3.00 lower than any other. 
The Bourgeois Bible isthe 


Smallest Large-Type 
Bible in the world. 


Supplied by leading bookstores; or, New York, 14 and 16 Astor Place; Endorsed by twenty-five of the leading religious 


Londgn, 18 Paternoster Row. 


Pyietione “ = country. 
For oy oe t-class booksellers and jobbers. If 
your Senee ler does not have it in stock, send to 





DR. GUTHRIE’S SELECT WORKS 


THE ART AMATEUR, | ..ccsr="ecnorsnsemt:%, 











' ee Study in eee . & 
pm pone a ve in 
sarea oseneh feature for 1892.) not been surpassed.— 


& 3 3 MOS. SUBSCRIPTION | DR. MACOUFF’S WORKS. 5 vols, $5.00. 


of Christian life and duty, Dr. Guthrie’s works have 
Review. 


CRANSTON & STOWE, .. W. J. SHUEY, 


__ Cimeinnatl, Ohio. __ Dayton, Ohio, 


1.00 
THE Saints’ INHERITANCE, » = © 1H 
- FOR THE Way TO LivE, 336 pages, ‘pages he 1,00 HENRY DR UMMOND' S Wo RKS. 
one STUDIES Our oy Hamnmss, 988 pages,- - - - - 1.0 
AND PICTURES, including SPEAKING TOTHE HEART, 402 pages, - - 1.00 b 
tnd’ Grape, s Peaches STUDIES oF CHARACTER, 436 pages, - - - 1.00| The Programme of Christianity. 
MAN AND THE GOSPEL, 478 pages, - - - Yh epavesces ° 
deca THE PARABLES AND MEMOIR, 278 pages, - - 1.00 A new address by Hewry DruMMOND, to be issued 
Meeting, Swallows, male In the quiet, tender pathos which touches the purest | ¥Bijorm with the previous bookleta, Price, Scents, 
emotions of the heart, in the inculcation of high views just ready. 


The Greatest Thing in the World. 


Leatheretie, gilt top. Price, 35 cents, Illustrated 
edition, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Beginuing with any 
Inordectomecaretale mostiiberslolleritheordinary ei -_ 4.0 | Pax Vobiscum. 


price for all it includes is $2.75) you must cut out Ouuyrs or THE Rook. | - AT con eh So 





Thing in the World” is the first. Leatherette, gilt 
top. Price, 35 cents. Illustrated edition, cloth, 


this (8.8.T.) adv.,and send it direct to the publisher, MEMORIEs oF Gun wear. Sei ae 19 The recond of the series of which “The Greatest 
MARK New York: O8ANNAS OF CHILDREN, SERMONS, ete., : 
go ee Pawn Pg . With 
copy and 3 eonte. 








~ PELOUBET’S | OXFORD MAPS 
SE L E CT NOTES For Sunday Schools, Bible Classes, etc. 


BY H. 8. OSBORN, LL.D. 











150 
E. 8, TREAT, Pub., 5 Cooper Union, W. Y. | The Changed Life. 


An address by Henry DrumMonpd. The third of 
the series. Gilt top, leatherette. Price, 35 cents, 


Natural Law in the Spiritual World. 


By Henry DarvummMonpy, F.R.S.E.. F.G 8. Cloth, red 
top, title in gold, 458 pp. Price, 75 cents, 


“First:” A Talk with Boys. 


Fr The An address delivered in Glasgow, to the Boys’ Bri- 
OT tee Pauasrure is specially adapted tothe preseut and far | ade, Paper cover 10 cents; 00 per dozen; feather 
ture lessons, ntains helps and raphic su ette, silver edges, 35 
Cloth, $1.25. gestions found on no other ma Bishop” Vineent —___—— 


Cloth, Interleaved Edition, $2.00. fair, : “Clear, accurate, artistic; 4 


ners, Gilt, $2.00. Acts no map equals it. The best size is ined $10, 


Sy several important pastors, included in 
a e retail price senttous. Full cir 


aisinea se souk ae OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS, 
iw you wish to advertises pony thin anywhere at any Box 74, OXFORD, OHIO. 


time write to GHO. LL & UO., No. 10 
Spruce St., New York 











* eee a ene repository of useful and interest- Bagster’s Second Innings. 


It should be in every school and in ever 
French Morocco, Limp, Round Cor- — 1 study as a reference werk. In the study of A book for boys. In press. 


Beautiful Thoughts from Henry Drummond. 


Selected and arranged for every-day reading. By 

ELIZABETH CURETON, 18mo0, bound in contrast 

cloth, gold ink and silver side, 75 cents. Just ready 
AUTHOR'S ONLY EDITIONS. 





VERY one in need of information on the subject Little Things in Every-day Sir i Ry AE CERRO, OF BE DG CAR ee 


of advertisi will do well to obtain a copy of 
“ Book for Advertlecrs one do: Jar. Life. 


o price. 


Mailed, postage pale. on ca teeated Wien Contains a A clever brochure, which with charm and strength JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 


careful compitan from the A merican Newspaper Di- 
eootery of all the best 











discourses on duti ff easu 
paneeeene ane class Darna) gives and indnesses.. Th °. man My nade Ty npenguees, oe a&16 Aster Piace, New ¥orm.s 





circulation rating ores © one. an of } Drommond’s booklets will appreciate thi full ) FRE 
information ab oo eee oo gem ar Tenth thousand now selling. Piprice, % aa, - PAPER 
ADVERTISING BUREAU, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. What’s the Use of Going {HN Ye 
LEAD KINDLY, LIOMT. to Church 7? 
late Card ewman. One of the most telling mphiets on n-church The greatest ey of the © 
THE PURE IN HEART. attendance ever published pert Ts written bv the Rev. “ America. RR 
the Rev. John Keble. Dr. Holland of St. Louis, and is inhis best vein,—clear, | 140th thousand. Revised edition, based on the Census 
CLORY TO co. pungent, and very striking. Read it yourself, and | of 1890, and the first general spel cation of its revela- 
Th ti ms, beautifully scatter a few among friends. Neatly printed, with | tions to the t quegtions of the dey. All booksel- 
illustrated, by Auice” and F. ” Corby Price. In || Ulustrated cover. Price, 10 cents; or, $1.00 per dozen. | lers, and mailed postpaid on receipt of the price by 
book frm. 5 iby 7 ST aan org Eviee, ota. Y By canbe eg The Baker & Taylor Co.,740 Broadway, N.Y, 
BAPHA TUCK &580NS8 Co. 1 Salt — dial - a Bible House ow ork. , yee 
298-300 Broadway, New York. ’ - —$—$————— 














FOR 1892, SUBSCRIBE FOR 


_ OUR BOYS IN IRELAND. “THE GUIDE TO HOLINESS.” | 


By Harry W. Frewcn. Illustrated with steel and Mrs. Dr. Palmer and Rev. G 





jeorge 
wood engravings. 1 vol., cloth, $2.50. Hughes. One dollar per year. It is the Bibi 





g@ Account of travels in Ireland by was fo gst ic Magazine of the period on this line. Undenowmi- Rend 2cent “4 for our monthly “ Florida Home- 





boys, whose sole ctlest we a oo eT remmes — Sampic opus Pree —ac | seeker.” Tells o 
uainted wee the the people and all Christians. 
PALMER & HUGHES. Publisher gtowing for profit, etc, 
baie oa. wolfuadincencdsec': 63 & 64 Bible Howe, 


best locations. Homes on $1.0) 
monthly payments. Cheap excursions, Orange 





0. M. CROSBY, 99 Franklin Street, New York. , 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 








THE SUNDAY scnet. TIMES ts pultiched week! week!y 
atthe following rates, for oo ¢ or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postag 
ONE COPY, one year, ...... ..$1.50 


Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 6.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
Gone, $1.00 @ year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 





in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 
Any: poem BR hers, or of schol 
tod osapee as many copies as may be de- 
e foul owing yearly club rates: 


Orr any sour 
to individual ad 





p hae) 2 (ners than one) mailed 


For five or more co ay By in a package to one address, 

a A package thus sent is addressed to 

ane only, se! wy a can be written or 
the on the se 


for HoTTy pov obs ordered sent prez 
idual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
Package to one address, at 50 cents each, when so de- 


The epanere fore club should all go to one post-office, 
al n cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers will be sent accordin 
yo clubs, at the fifty-cent 
ubs 


ly. ‘Chis applies to 
tothe oxen that 

per’ be divided into 
more, if desired. 


packages of of five or 

FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will he 
sllowed for every ten copies ‘for inaclub ofeither 
The free conhes clubs cannot 


character. 
well be oone separately, but will be facluded in the 


ay be made at any time to a club—such 
sabexrip tions 7 oe re at the same time 
the club as riginal ered, and the rate to 
be the p' ionate ane of the yearly club rate. 
Schools are open faring only aw portion of of the 
ss 


subscribe at club rates such a length of 
ety pa OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 


copy, 


@ papers may be required, 
matlied, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a have the address changed at any time 
without ebarge. Members of package cube ¢ io not 
ve this privilege, but — one S mae are his paper 
‘om the package to ividual address, 
by y paying ye | cents, the Sifterence in the price of the 
subscriptions, or may order an extra 
copy af the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
f three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 
five cents for three months. 
8u bers asking to have the direction of a paper 
copnged « should be careful to name, not only the post- 
to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
ich it has been sent, All addresses should include 
county and state 
@ club subscription is renewed by some other 
#0n than the one who sent the ‘ewe subscript ~ 
— nm will oplige ¢ the isher by stating that 
ie ib he subscribes for ta ‘es the place of the one 
FORME last VEAar DY............c0---ccevesseenreeserseens 
r will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The 
for a club will invariably be discontinued at he 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
be made ear]; 
yon of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent aif upon application. 


| FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The eee by hool Times will be sent to of the 
oountsies aced in the Universal Postal nion at 
ae llowing rates, which include 


One copy, one year, shillings. 
Two or more copies, one year, 6ahillings each. 
To ministers an = peer | 
for one orwnore copies, 6 shillings each. 
fo secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
rs must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent peer singly to the individual addresses, or ina 
post age to one Searem. whichever may be preferred 
the subscribe 
Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C.,wil receive yearly 
or sary verty subscriptions at the above rates, the 
r to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
rs. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & 00.8 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
ét is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EasILy 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


—_—s«_ 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


2 Hy eee" ‘ong boili always ready. Putupin1®. 
tin cans at 7 STEPHEN F. WHITMAN Me SON 
inventors and ‘only manufac turers, ee Pa. 













Hae Sarid 
tare MOLET) 


Positively cures Chapped Skin, 
== roughness ee 

ing impure Soaps, Cold or 

nburn. Lillie Langtry, Mrs. Pot- ; 

ter, Eien Terry and Marion Harland 

use and recommend it. On sale at al! 

or by mail, ota. 10 N. Broap Sr., PHILA 


BANDY LEGS PREVENTED. 
















Danger 


‘Which—Man or Shirt? | 


Has the man 
flannel shrunk ? 
to blame. 


rown, 
Usually, 
—but the way it’s 


Flannels ou 


you're - buying 
start. right. 


No, not that, either 
washed with “Pearline. 


washed only with Pearline 
(direction on every ackage) 
and they won’t shrink. As for the old ones, Pearline can’t 
make them any larger, but begin with it at once and it will 
keep them from growing smaller. 
wear and tear of the washboard, too. 


As one wash is sufficient to ruin flannels, 
should be exercised as to the use of the many 
which are being offered by oer n 
Pearline is never peddled 


It will keep them from the 








or has the 
the shirt is 


washed. 


ght to be 


If 
new ones, 
Have them 


at care 
itations 
rsor 


Fimespyta NY. 








Vile cod-liver oil has lost 
its vileness in Scott’s Emul- 
sion and gained a good deal 
in efficiency. 

It is broken up into tin 
drops which are covered wit 
glycerine, just as quinine in 
pills is coated with sugar 
or gelatine. You do not get 
the taste at all. 





The hypophosphites of 
lime and soda add their tonic 
effect to that of the half-di- 
gested cod-liver oil. 

Let us send you a book on 

‘CAREFUL LIviING—free, 


Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
a Ly k Em of li 
our druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oill—all druggists everywhere do, §:. 
3 


Samples ted papers mailed f 
| A.L. DIAMENT & CO. 1206 Market St. Phila. I Pa 


| 
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OL 


— 


3; 
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DELICIOUSLY 
FLAVORED. 


\ 


> 
Do 





= 





PRICE 25 CENTS. 









E,W. HOYT & 


Tasty Wal 


cost no more than ugly designs. You can buy the best, 
“re you live, from our immense stock. 
57 oar eenem the U 8 mail brings our store to you. 


no matter whe 
of beautiful selec 


The new shape in stockin 
darning, Illnstrated price-list 
WAUKENHOSE COMPA 


PUT UP By 


Lowell, 
Mass. 






C0. * 


l Papers 


\save discomfort ahd 
NY, Besten, Mass. 

















Catalogue and testimonials mailed free. 


Branches : 


YOUR NEIGHBOR . 
is using a 
80 are his “ sisters, and his cousins, and his aunts.” 
We have not only made over half a million wire 
mats, but our annual sales equal 90 per cent of the 
total in our line. 


HARTMAN MF6. CO., works, Beaver Falls, Pa. 


102 Ch mbere St., New York; 508 State St., 
Chicago ; 51 and 58 S. Forsyth ‘St, 


Our Mats have brass tag attached = “ Hartman.” 


*‘Hartman” Wire Mat 


Atlanta, Ga. 


at his door, and 











tien a P 
iinet 


McALLISTER, 


; MAGIC 
ANTERNS 


and VIEWS for 


i 


Light quiet. 
more eee than any 


C. T. MILLIGAN, 


PRILADELERT SC. 











Covered ix original patents. 
PANELED The best forenus hatls.and 
METAL “““NonTHRor & Co. 
CEILINCS *  Pittsbarg. Pa. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Best quality Cop perand tin | BELLS 
— oola, &c. 
“also Cc HIMES AND BELIS. 


Price and terms free. Name this psper. 








Send for C of PA 
recommended by Physicians and § for Children 
— those troubled weak or 
es B. 221 6th Ave., Hew 














world. 
Entertalnuents for pleasure, or Public E Exhibit 
paper, and send for our 


~ CHURCH ‘FURNISHINGS. | 


AND STEREOPTICONS| 


cheapest means o 
and Sunday Schools 


afford the best and 
Col 
sortment of Ms nig, illustrating 


CF 4 very 


you wish to 


> PA 00 MAKING Mo Bercy. 
aie Ge 13 EBC Qk. FR bE. 


Ww 





Entervainment, oi nothing as 


profitable 
@ person wn smoll.capital. We are 


@ the largest menntutaness pow aye deal- 
a to ordcr, by 


MAGIC LANTERNS. 
GAS MAKING APPARATUS. 


Battery & Optical Co., 









f object aye ges 
Aer, Scranca, meee, 


e are Manufacturers of, Im. 
porters and Dealers in 


STEREOPTICONS, 


000 Lantern Slides in Stock. 


Lantern Slides to order. 


MoINTOSWH 


CHICAGO, ILL, 
(@ Mention this paper. 


Warrs yon Cazasoovr. 





fn world. Send for 
100N CO foes Welmstte rome Pe, 





ee CN. 36 South ads 


C. 4. BABE 


S!ISCO BROS. 





RNAMENTA L TLE 


| high-grade tin or copper, 


dences, ete. trerns 


and telt-seuree, Low 
ROSS METAL SHING 


c8) 


CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS, 
WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURNERS. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or no sale. 

Estimate given of cost, and descriptive 

catalogue wR on ee 


BANNERS, FOR, SUN SUNDAY- SCHOOLS. 


ane a Co., 183 Nad at a 


FLAGS AND: BANNERS. 


’ 
Send for illustrated cata: ogue. 


8. "Philadelphia, Pa. 


Itimore, Md 


and SHINGLES of 
for churches, rvsi- 
for towers, mansards, 








DRY GOODS. > 





SALE OF DRESS GOODS: 


We have assorted from the general stock 
all incomplete lines of Dress Goods, re- 
marking the lot at liberal reductions in 
price.—On sale this week : 


An immense variety of Plaids of Scotch, 
French, and English make in both gay 
and subdued colorings. 

Highland Clan Plaids for young people. 
Heavy Crepon; Bedford Cord, Normandie 
Tuck, and other favorite styles, at lowest 
prices, 

Irish Frieze, Scotch Tweed and Fancy 
Cheviots, in mottled effects. 

Soft-tufted Camel’s Hair, in eccentric 
weaves and large designs, for wraps. 


Specialties in the Basement : 


40 inch all-wool Bedford Cord, at 75 
cents per yard. 

42 inch all-wool Brocaded Bedford, at 
85 cents per yard. 

40 inch all-wool French Checks, at 50 
cents per yard, and many other bargains. 


James MeCreery & Co., 


Broadway and lith Street, 
New York. 





What to make with 
EUREKA SILK. 


1892 Edition, 
Latest and Best Boo 


Largest, 
the kind ebitehed. Sent 
on receipt of 8 cents in 
mps. 
EUREKA SILK CO., 
40 Summer 8St., Boston. 











anfast”’ 
BLACK STOCKINGS. 
Money refunded if they 
stain the jeet or fade. Com- 
— line of silk and fancy 


omer? is CeRANEAST ‘ 


925 meaniee, ‘ow oe Vous 
109 State Chicago; 
445 Tremont Street, Boston 
61 Euclid Av., Cleveland, ° 
b St., “Cincinnati, oO, 
sarSend for price-! ist. 








by return mail, full 


scriptive ci 
ges’ meces "Ss impRoveD 
TAILOR aa DRESS CUTTIN: 
Revised to date These only, are 
genving kaliad oy syerEMs inves 


pyrig PROF. D.W 
se eae, patie 
n n A 
ly learn to Satan and make a 


"fer indies 
iB tn | ve pany tmeasure, for > ; 
Garments 


pag eee es on. 








6th Avenue, ONE! 2ist LLS, York. 
Largest im: my peter] egy Dry Goods, Millinery, 
etc..in the United States. Send for samplesand prices 


wim EVER READY” 
gna D STAY tarts ust 


YPSILANTI RE -» Yositanti, fichigus, 


pe coe ge ELL’S 

Perfect Letter Copying 

Are known and used all aroun e wor 

Required. Useany 

Letter size. 
Ivah 





Ss LST, 








Books 
ad. No Press 
good copying-ink. Note size, $1.00. 
1.30, Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
ushneli, 47 S. 4th St., hiln.. Pa. 








CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 


Church, Lodge, 
Parlor, 











BAXTER. TER C, SWAN 
PURNITURE 


IN GREAT VARIETY 


act peees tin 





free. 
D., Camden, N. i. 






seh Sirah Pees 




















ber 28, 1801] 








ae of the bate of life is 
e breaking imn 
Needless. Macbeth’s “pearl | 
top” and “pearl glass” are 
tough against heat. 

ou will save nine-tenths of 
your chimney-money by using 
them, ~ 

“Pearl top” fits most of 
the little lamps; “ 1 glass” 
is for ‘*‘ Rochester, ‘‘ Pitts- 
burgh,” “ Duplex,’*-etc. 

e make oh gieg many sizes 
and shapes, all of tough glass. 
You can get the right ones. 
Talk v with your dealer about it. 


GzO, A. MACBETES Co. 


RIDLEYS;, 


CRAND STREET, N. . 


Holiday Presents 
TOYS! DOLLS! 


Games, Books, Fancy Stationery, Toilet 
and Dressing Cases, Silverware, 
Furs, and Fur Trimmings. 


== discount to Sunday- 
schools, fairs, etc. 


HOLIDAY CATALOGUE 


and: Price List 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MAIL ORDERS 
Accurately and Promptly Filled. 


Séx floors oécupied exclusively by us for the 
sale of Millinery, Fancy and Dress Goods, etc. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3113 to 321 Grand St., W. Y. 


Mention Phe Sunday School Times. 


$10.00 REWARD 


For any agent who will work 6 days with our 
new book, “ Heart’s Delight,” and not clear 
$25.00. It’s a volume of the Jatest vocal 
and instrumental music. Nearly 500 pages ; 
size, 10X12 inches; 32 lithograph prwtures, 
Price, only $3.00. Big discount to any — 
who will work hard until Christmas. 

free, on receipt of 30 cents to pay postage 
Quick reply will make money for you. Address, 

H. J. SMITH & CO., 
_ Philadelphia and Chicago. 


Normandie 
Plushes 


Direct from the Mills, 
For HAT and DRESS 


. TRIMMINGS, 
SPECIAL MERIT for Paint- 

























profitable work. 
fve.Baavilic.8.1. 


te Bie cama F6.COaw 6 Groat & 


OUTFIT FREE. 


Our fireside series of new CHRISTMAS 
BOOKS now ready. Books for all ages, beauti- 
fully {llustrated, a ener covers. 
Prices, 50 cents ‘to $2.50. 

BIG COMMISSIONS TO AGENTS. 

Write for particulars, quick. 


H. J. SMITH & CO., 
ja, Chicago 
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“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


John Wanamaker, PostmasterGeneral, writes: 
**T never saw worse stammerers than some of those 
7 brought to me, and the cure was ver. 
tru 
pub -- of The Sunday School T 
Send for 
mm me 
phia, 


rapid and 
attles, 


@ pamphlet to =e  JOUNSTON’S 
nabs Epring Garden Street, Philadel- 


wonderful.” Kefer also 2 CY 
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ction, fr sien 
Brie No, jo. 16, | WELT 1 tome OR 


Pome solid Bi pee a Walnut Case, 
Bolo igio Stops, sa% 


Double 
oe er Tone ae, 
eaten Srenaete 





rection. 
Boston, Mass, 


; I 


and poor welcome, 41 Tremont Street, Boston, Mase, 


STAMMERING. 


Send for “Speech Defects, Their Causes and Cor- 
" Refer to George F. Jelly, M.D.,Newbury St., 
E. J. E. THORPE, Newton Centre, Mass. 


OSTON STAMMERING “INSTITUTE AND 
TRAINING-SCHOOL, Always open. Rich 








pianos upon he INSTALMENT PLAN 


‘we are willing to sell on 
Pert Loy aap enables us 


stons to Ital 
for * Cat yy 
(Eat. 


~ HOLY LAND TOUR, $475. 


A select ath sails March 9, 1892. Monthly excur- 
ye Best cketing fac fac rr? Bend 
jazette.”’ & 8 


9240 Broadway, x, ¥ 
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Sik ew FANG ALS 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR CATALOGUE OF ORCANS OR PIANOS. Wehaveouemillion 
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170 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, M 







ESTABLISHED IN 1661. 


29,000 SOLD. 
ine ELEGANCE, DURABILITY, 


A | eobtins nage Fi 8, Atnong the many Pe i 
Ene one PPh which She contain, are the PAT- 


TING ACT » prod roducin a touch as 
Piano; the 
ASTRO BAR, which sustains that beautiful sing- 
DAL, which is an iat pro- 
inst mice gefiine into pianos and a meres. 
the felts. id on the most accom ting 
8. Delivered in ‘your house FREE OF EX PRN 
and satisfaction guaranteed. ©ld instruments taken in 
Catalogues and full information maiied free, 


& SONS PIANO Shes 








= day as esivod Ro we cnianteaens WY ee rad x toy cad wilfeae you obey. rite at once. 
WASHINGTON, sc! 
CO JERSEY. 
¥ » In Bright’s Disease 
Buffalo Lithi la Water, es= seer se | 
’ 
) Gouty Diathesis, Ner- 
vous Dyspepsia, etc. 
DR. WM. A, HAMMOND, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., a 
Surgeon-General U.S. Army (retired), formerly 
Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous 
System in the University of New York, etc., says; 


“T have for some time made use of the 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


in cases of affections of the nervous system, 
complicated with BRIGHT’S DISEASE of 
the KIDNEYS or with a GOUTY DIATHE- 
SIS. The results have been eminently satisfactory. Lithia has for many years been a 
favorite with me in like cases, but the 


Buifalo Lithia Water Acts Better than Any Extemporaneous Solution 


of the Lithia salts, and is, moreover, better borne by the stomach. I also often prescribe it 
in those cases of cerebral hyperemia resulting from over mental work,—in which the con- 
dition called NERVOUS DYSPEPSIA exists,—and generally with marked benefit.” 


Water in cases of one poe half-gallon bottles, $5.00, f. 0. b. here. For sale by all first- 


class druggists. Illustrated 32-page pamphlet, giving further information, eent, postpaid, on 
application to 


THOMAS F. GOODE, ‘Proprietor, 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. ‘ 


P. 8.—Do not fail to mention The Sunday School Times. 








MAGEE’S EMULSION oth 


IN Saad tonne Syrup of 


Extract of Malt, and 
es (Lime om Soda, ) 


rLMONAy YUEN an AND QO! a 


Very eas oaey tee pot Does not produce 3 Nausea, ino thin thot 
regular practice many aooort that it is 

THE BEST EMULSION IN THE MARKET. 

ada te MAGEE EMULSION 60, Manf rs, Yonowrocanaok 


i: COD | 
LIVER 








Fcod 100. tor Sample Spec! 
Twilled Lace Thres/. 
500 Yards. 


> in Premiums. 
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$2000: woes oe 






AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





CABH CA PETAR o.oo ccccccccsecccesseeee $500,000.00 

Reserve for Reinsurance and 

all offner claims... oo. ccs 1,994,685.25 

Surplus over all LL. inbilities,. . 455,768.82 

TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1801. 
$2,950,394.07. 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


DIRECTORS: 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Charlies P. Perot. 
Israel Morris, Jos. kK. Gilllngham, 


Pemberton 8, Hutchinson, Samuel Welsh, 
Alexander Biddle, Charles 8. Whelen, 
‘Edward F. Beale, Jr. 


~ OVER 350,000 acres of Choice Farm Lands, Fail 
ure of crops never known. Bestall-the-yearclimatein 
the world. Soiladapted toall kindsoffarming. Plenty 
of eer. Low prices, and We ge liberal terms 

C. E, Srumons. | ‘and Com. C.aqN.W. R’y, Chicago, go. iil 


_| HILL'S MANUAL ?o-.'ccx 


Form Book 

Standard in For prices a Duttnene 14 Lape. ae edition. 

” r prices ask an ace or write 

Galt wba NES & 0s Btate Be Street, Chicago. 

y for Laas Pond Gentlemer canvassers, 

AGENTS success! Large quarto, 9x10 in., 384 

elegant pictures. ces, $1.75 to $2. 75. 

Fastest seller on earth. Exclusive territory, liberal 
terms, freight paid; illustrated circular free. 

Keystone Pub. Co., 236 8. 8h St., Phila., Pa. 


NOVELTIES acents 


Convertible Wire Bask Handy Button, Self- 
threading Needle & many others. Catalog sent free 
D. + CABO REEN Mrs. Co., 134 ‘Van Buren St. , Chicago. 


BACGCY KNEES 


POSITIVELY REMEDIED. Greely Pant 
Aa il, 265 cents. Agents wanted, 
B. J, GREELY, 715 Washington Si., Boston, Mass. 


Profitable Employment to Teachers, 


students, and other energetic persons. Get our commen 








“Sacred Pictures” is a grand 





on reli s books and Bibles before engaging else- 

where, Johu C. Winston4Co., Phila. Pa. or ( Thicago, mu. 
ENTS The WANTED to sell 

AG our HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Splendid terms to workers. Send for ~~ 
ted circulars to American Publishing 
Hartford. Conn., Boston, St. Louis, or Cincinnati. 


RY & 00., 825 State-st., 


Dept, 6 -O. P. 
wanted to canvass business houses for a 


PAYING THING for Agents ts our PHOTO. 
GRAPH FAMILY RECORD PICTURE, 
»nts wante i. Term extra liberal. Addr’s, 























AGENTS New ee Book. For sample, me 
ete,, address H, W. PamPui.ton, 8 Bond st, N. ¥, 
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“ BUSTLE IS NOT INDUSTRY.” 

There is a right way and a wrong way to clean 
house. This picture shows the wrong way. Do 
you wish to know the right way? Buy a cake of 
SaProuio and try it in your next house-cloaning and 
you will app jate the diffe. sour ich that rou 
will never be without it again, 


EE WEAR STIFF 
ERRIS’ 
CELEBRATED 


GOOD 
SENSE 


Carget Waist 















FERRIS E BROS.,"23 341 eae of 


Rae Ask For 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR EDITION 


Gospel Hymns, No. 6. 


By SANKEY, MceGRANAHAN, STRBBBINS. 
Most Popular Book of the Series. 


Sixteen pages of choice Endeavor pieces, in addition to 
ali the hymns in the regular edition. 


Price, Words and Maste: In quantities, by ex- 
press, charges not prepaid, 35 cents each. 
Sample copy, by mall, postpaid, 40 cents. 
Price, Words Only: In pantities, by express, 
charges not prepaid, 12 eowls end Same 
Sample copy, by mail, postpaid, is cents, 
For sale by all dealers ; or, 


PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT, U.S.C.E., 


_____ 50 Bromfield Street, | Boston. ren 


~NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKLETS. 


Pioral Series.—Cbristmas Violets ; Snow-drops, 
Forget-me-nots, and Pansies. 25centseach. Sweet 
Did Ballad Series.—Auld Lang Syne; Robin Adair; 
fome, sweet Home; A Lost Chord ; I Remember, f 
Remember ; The Miller’s Daughter. illustrated from 
original drawings. Beoentseach. New Christmas 
Series.—Twelve new books, in exquisite covers, 
thed with ribbons. 25centseach. 12 Cent Series, 
—Six booklets for Sunday-schools at 12 cents each. 

Special rates to Sunday-schools and teachers. Send 
for catalogue. Address, 
N BROS., Richfield Springs, N.Y. 
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FILLMORE BRO 


for this seaso 
141 W. 6th St. "Cincinnati, 0. 
=’ Or 40 Bible House, N. ¥ 









W. 6. story 
——s mans. 

Gagpegne now ready! Free on 
we Books, eakiate. Music. 


etc., for the Sunday, 
"Financ. at lowest prices- 


XMAS 2222: 


Wilbur B. Ketcham, Poe. r,2CooperUnion, New 


ork. 


SEND Sector: 
_  - 





i 
CHRISTMAS inci Serciere ty, 2am 
MUSIC. ont 5 - & services. 5 cents y 100 


co; . 9.00: samples, 2 = 
Cong’l 8. 8. and Pub. Society, Boston and Ch 


CHOICE GIFT FOR YOUR FRIEND. 





FRIENDSHIP THE MASTER-PASSION 





Barnea,” 





tor in the world’s forces than any other sentiment or passion, 
not excepting ambition, avarice, or love; and the prgpofs of 


this thesis are presented in detail. 
ture and Scope of Friendship. Part II. givés examples of 
Friendship in History, including all the great epoch-makers 
in the realms of royalty, heroism, religious progress, strug- 
gle for civil liberty, philosophy, and poetry. The book is 
sure of a wide reading, for its topic is of universal interest. 


This work, of 413 pages, richly bound in cloth and enclosed in a box, is well 
Price, $3.00. 
by the Hon. W. E. Gladstone, $1.00. 
by Prof. R. E. Thompson, $1.00. Dr. Trumbull’s “ Yale 
," $1.50; 
. A Model Superintendent,” 
sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Suited for a gift-book for the holidays. 
of Holy Scripture,” 
of Human Society,” 
Lectures on the Sunday-School 
* Teaching and Teachers,” $1.00; 


! BOOK on the Nature and History of Friend- 
(8 ship, and Its Place in the World’s Forces. 
By H. Clay Trumbull, author of “ Kadesh- 
“The Blood Covenant,” 

== Lectures on the Sunday-School,” etc. 
Fdendshin i is a theme of the’ages. 
book is as fresh and thorough as it is attractive, 
is boldly made that friendship has been a more potent fac- 





“Vale 


Its treatment in this 
The claim 


Part I. treats of the Na- 


ble Rock 
ivine Order 


“The Impre 
“ The 


** Hints on Child-Training,” $1.00; 
$1.90. For 








CHRISTMAS MUSIC, 189}. 


WARD & DRUMMOND’S XMAS CAROLS, 
No. 13.—Six new and beautiful pieces, $2.20 per 
100, by mail. 3 cents a copy. 

REDEMPTION’S DAW N.— Responsive and mu- 
sical tel By George C. Hugg. $4.00 per 100, 
5 cents a cop, 


THE ovrUL STgRY —pomwive and mu- 
sica! By J. B. Herbert. $4.00 per 100. 
Pyaee Bangaptnes dh 


KING@’S BIRTHDAY.—A Xmas service 
reat A eal By B. 8. Lorens. 5 cents a copy. 


$3.60 

DESI or ALL mae — A _ missionary 
service for Christmas time. By E.8. Lorenz. 5 
cents each. §3.50 per 100. 

HOLLY BERRIES; or, Meeting Santa 
Claus.—A cantata. By Vickersand Giebel. Per 
copy, 25 cents. 

THE SAVIOUR SO LONG FORETOLD.—By 
Marion West and J. E. Trowbridge. sponsive 
and musical service. 5 cents acopy. 00 per 100. 

THESWEETEST STORY EVER TOLD.—For 
a 37? department. By Marion West_ _ Mra. 

H. Mosher. 5 cents a copy. $4.00 per 100. 


OUR OLDES SERVICES ARE: 
The Babe Divine. By Geo. ee BR a ngs 
Christmas Service for LS ee ‘lasses. By 

Helen P. Briggs. $4.00 





Service for infant cl 


Was, FOR CHRISTMAS TIME, 109 


U Dr. W. H. Doan®r’s Cantata 
Santa 8 Surprise, for this season. Charming 
music, merry songs, apprecetive recitations, en- 
iw dialogues, easily rendered by children. 
rice, 30 cts. by mail. 


The Lord’s Anointed, i vice 
ae 





Dr. Rongat Lowry’s 
New. Service (No. 14) 
The 


all can iy 
Christmas exercise. 
The Christmas Ki A kinde n service 
ng. for. the ifttle folks, by 
Mrs. WiLzpuR F. Caarts.. Price, 5 cts. by 
mail. 


furnishes new 


Christmas Annual, No. 22, oorcis’fS Mis 
season we experienced composers. Price 4 cfs. 


by L. 
for Christmas time, No. 2, sent on 


Recitations receipt of two 2 cent stamps. 


mot large line of Octavo Anthems for choirs, etc. A 
full catalogue of Christmas music sent on request. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN COMPANY, 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 





Teele Yrancemnnee @i 





In addition to the above, we will supply the Christ- 

mas services, cantatas, etc., of all the leading houses, 

at the lowest hundred rates. Your orders are solicited. 
WARD & DRUMMOND, 

711 BROADWAY, NEW YoRK. _ 
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HOOD’S CAROLS, No. 13. (New), 
CHRISTMAS JOY. (New). 
HAPPY TIDINGS. (New), 

SONGS OF ADORATION. 
OUR GUIDING STAR. 
ISRAEL’S PROMISED DAY. 

*THE GIFT OF GOD. 
THE WONDROUS BIRTH, 
CHRISTMAS PICTURES. 
JESUS OUR KING. 
Either of the above Services for 

4 Christmas will afford delightful music, 

with instructive recitations and readings. 

Price, 5 cts each, 50 cts per doz., mailed. 

SAMPLES OF ANY THREE SENT FOR 10c. 

AJohn J. Hood, aye 


Stata ahatat atatat atava’ stata? staal atavas staal stata’ 


NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


HAPPY CHRISTM 
A service of Scripture, roshtasion rand 8 Re wy The 
recitations and music new et oO “a ae 
Mason. Price, 5 cents each By y 
not prepaid, $4.00 per hundred. a a 
adve , at pone rates. Order all m our 
house, and save ex pense. 


NEW RECITATION BOOK. 


THE “ SANTA CLAUS 













atate™ atata® avatat stata 









Containing original recitations aan 7 y 
Christmas ; es ally adapted to children from 5 t 
14 years of 


age. The author has worked Sey te 
make this book an ex jon. Every — = S its 
pages has been written for Sunday-schoo 
tne majority, being original, will be very heipful t to 
the Christmas Entertainment Committee. Price, 
postpaid , 25 cents. 


GOODENOUGH &2 WOGLOM COo., 
122 Naessae Street, New York. 








HRISTMAS SELECTION 


A NEW NUMBER. 
BY REV. E. S. LORENZ. 


No. 3 of this popular series is just issued, and is 
reposts with interesting matter for Christmas enter- 
nments. It contains 

New Recitations, Poems, Exercises, and Dialogues, 


making it oupentints preteen and helpful. It fur- 
nishes abundant material for those who prefer to 
make up their own programs, or who desire en og 
ment their chosen service with additional exercises. 

Nos. Land 2, which have met with the greatest suc- 
cess, are still supplied. Price, 15 cents each, postpaid 
40 cents for the three. Write for circulars and price: 
liste of our latest 


‘ CHRISTMAS SERVICES. 
For sale by all booksellers, and by fhe publisher, 
W. J. SHUEY, Dayton, Ohio. 


Ward +. Saaal vil Broadway, N. ¥. N.Y. 


uperintendents. — 


MEN COPY OF THE 
Our new Sunday-school 
Jeweled. Crown, {Music Book, wil be 
matied to conn Pe, Der examination on re- 
ceipt of ten cents. hundred. 
new Chr’ Ser- 


Christmas Ev _—— 
e, rl tor. Sunday -schools. 
Address, 


Send stamp for specimen copy. 


ASA HULL, 150 Nassau St., New York. 


The Saviour So Long Fore- 
told; Twenty Centuries Ago; 


SERVICES. Re! ofChristmas Tide; Sweet- 
sy. all Ever Told.primary ; 
pe ne the King, —" 4 l with music and reci- 


tations. 5c. each ; #4 per 100. y others. petplesne 
free. Henry D. Noyes&Co.. sag “Bromfield St. Boston. 


AIR AS THE MORNING 


TERRE Se eee | p 


“ SHELLEY'S JEWELS.” SSSR | wn 
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ood Win to ii'to Men.” “Noel, * 


fetus, Uae ViSiON 2 ke, SANTA 
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Santa ve oJ 
aifs Christmas.” Price of each, 30 cents per single copy. 


THE 5s WONDERFUL Fi ture readin toe 


| ng readings ane 
irigion. eet et 








. 2 yo 
ever ren 


ctsa single 
Send 10 cents for sample copy Soret *Musioal Visor tax Choise, 
——PUBLISHED BY—— 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati 0. 
ee 


“SANTA CLAUS ° ” BOX. 
our new box for bulde 


: oe candies at Christ- 
festivals and 





E have a large hoy 
ety of cheaper box 
74, %, ana 1 pound 


ia aan Le 


r #1 00 per go 
ed,up. Send for list 
Fees, or, % cents for 
full sample line. 


GOODENOUGH & 
WO0GLOM C0., 


122 Nassau Street, 
New York City. 


FOR THE SUNDAY 
scmoon CHR 


ISTMAS 
TAINMENT! 

CHIMNEY BRICK 

GANDY SBOxes! 


i. Shey 













pyrighted. om ‘BUILD YOUR CHIMNEY 
osondine te our Own Idea. Santa Claus or 
, me person takes chimney apart, and gives a brick 
filled with candy to each one. Prices are reasonable, 
and express c es lower than other boxes, as the 
bricks come felded up—economizing space— om 
preventing breakage in transit. They are easily set 
up when received. “ First come, first served,” sosend 
order - as soon as possible, or tell the committee 


about 
Prices: =: 300, Ss 90.00; Fry 200 to 500, $1.75 
$1.50 a hundred. 


SKIDMORE, & CO., 'Sxester Masufactorers, 


FESTAL DAY'S NUMBERS 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 


By the Rev. E. 8. LORENZ. 

Tur Kine" 8 BraTHDaY. A service of great va- 
riety. A beautiful age Sh Spend the exercise. 
Fine o opportanity for spectacular displa, and ~ an 
Sen oop each ; 50 cts. per doz. ; 3.50 per bun 

tpa 
Geueieteat PARTS FOR THIs SERVICE, $1.50. 

DESIRE OF ALL NaTIons. A Missionary Christmas 

Service. Pr 









same as above. 
CauristTMas Voices. Masic not difficult, yet unusu- 
ay charming and fresh. Prices same as above. 
HRISTMAS TREASTRY, Nos. 1 AND 2, are fall of 
miscellaneous matter helpful to those who make op 
their own programs. No. 1 contains, & addition, 
beautiful cantata, Gloria in Exceisis, can 
=e the musical part “ & program. "Price, 10 cts. 
; $1.00 per dozen, id. 
tte Aurea: ‘ARISE AND SHINE” and 
“Tuxrr’s a Star.” Brilliant end easy. 5 cts. each; 
| Or, Warp & DrumMMOND, 
New Yor Crrty. 


HOIRS WILL LIKE IT. 
HE hag AG ER ALE 
DEN: Senge Pay. C0., 


0, 0. 


DAYTON, * OT0. 











The correct writing-papers for 
society, La toe. oy Song every-day 
correspondence, 


SAMUEL WARD CO., 
49 & 61 Franklin Street, Boston. 














general distribution. Bv mail, @ cen per 100, as 
; $3.00 per 1,000, 12 College Place, York. 





The Sunday Schog! Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustw orth ould, however, 
the pabliaber will orth. Should, b 


money that they lose thereby. 


an advertisement of a party not ip good standing be Inedvertently inserted, 








